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Our Contributors 


Edna St. Vincent Millay is not only one of our greatest living poets but also she is a 
woman with a highly developed social consciousness. Her best sonnets such as those in Fatal 
Interview" place her at the top of English song, and poems such as those in Conversation at 
Midnight* show her interest in world affairs. From Renascence,® written when she was nine- 
teen, which never fails to give a lift to the spirit at each rereading, to her most recent poems 
on the war,* she has given abundant evidence of her desire to help build a brave new world. 
Her article in this issue of our JouRNAL gives expression in prose to both her poetic imagina- 
tion and her social sensitivity. 

Like all of Mr. Lawrence K. Frank’s writing, the present article is thought-provoking, 
convincing, and timely. Mr. Frank is probably best known to our readers as the person who 
directed the highly significant pre-school and adolescent studies made under grants of the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial and the General Education Board and research projects 
of the Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation. He has recently been a consultant to the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, and at present is working on plans for medical and health care in 
New York City. 

Many deans who heard Miss Helen P. Rush speak at the 1942 meetings in California 
were greatly impressed with her philosophy and point of view. In the midst of her grave re- 
sponsibilities at the University of Pittsburgh she found time to write “A War Creed for 
Deans of Women.” 

For many years, the use of leisure has been Miss Helen C. White’s hobby. Although she 
has a heavy teaching schedule and is working on an important research book in the Department 
of English at the University of Wisconsin, in addition to serving as national President of the 
American Association of University Women, she recognizes the value of creative leisure even 
for professional persons who have absorbing work to do. 

As Chairman of Student Activities, Evanston Township High School, Miss Martha Gray 
is in a position to speak realistically about the personnel program in high school. Deans in 
other schools will enjoy knowing the high points in the guidance program at Evanston Town- 
ship High School, as concretely described by Miss Gray. 

Miss Harriet Hollis, Alumni Secretary, Southwestern College, Memphis, Tennessee, con- 
tributed the timely alumni topic. 

How the Victory Corps idea was developed in the Montclair High School, New Jersey, 
is the theme of Miss Wilma McVeigh’s article. Miss McVeigh, as Dean of Girls, has the 
problem of coordinating the personnel program as a whole. 

A brief description of certain features of another high school guidance program comes 
from the West Coast, where Miss Mabel Chilberg is serving as Girls’ Adviser in the West 
Seattle High School. 

As Dean of Women at Atlantic Christian College, Miss Eva M. Whitley supervises the 
High School Senior Weekend which she briefly describes. 

Mr. H. F. Mossman is principal of the Hinsdale Township High School. Out of his 
democratic administration the in-service guidance week, unique in many respects, developed. 

In order to provide opportunity for the Chairmen of Sections to make contact with their 
groups, the Journat is devoting space for each section in the October and January issues of 
the Journat. Each chairman responded splendidly, within an extremely short time limit, 
to the call for a brief message or report. 

On page 44 our President, Elsie Smithies, calls attention to matters of special interest 
and importance to the Association. 


*New York: Harper & Bros., 1931. 52 p. 

"New York: Harper & Bros., 1937. 126 p. 

*Renaissance and Other Poems. New York: Harper & Bros., 1917. 73 p. 
“The Murder of Lidice. New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. 32 p. 
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House for Mankind* 


EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


No matter how different, not only 
in detail but in broad outline, may be 
the desires and the intentions of the 
women gathered here today as to the 
building of the superstructure of the 
kind of world we want, as far as the 
foundations of our various worlds are 
concerned we are bound to agree, I 
think, in all essential things. 

No one, however limitless his pow- 
er, could build a world fit for the 
human future to live in, if he built it 
upon a foundation of want and despair 
for the many and hope, well bol- 
stered by a gluttonous excess of crea- 
ture comforts, for the few. In all 
essential things, I think, regarding the 
foundation, we are more than likely 
to agree: as to its depth, as to its 
breadth, and certainly as regards the 
quality of the concrete to be used— 
there must not be too much sand in it. 

For the “Building project” with 
which we are here concerned is not the 
building of a world’s fair, but the 
building of a world. We are not in- 
terested in the putting up of tempor- 
ary facades, to win the astonishment 
and the applause of an equally tem- 
porary public. Temporary shelters, of 
course, there must be; and temporary 
sheds and shacks thrown together to 
accommodate the desks and tables, 
roughly carpentered and unpainted, 
but strong and very steady in the legs, 
at which the experienced draftsman 
and the experienced dreamer will sit 
side by side, plotting and blueprinting 
the New World. 





"Speech made at the National Conference of Wom- 
en, The New York Times Hall, Wednesday evening, 
April 7, 1943. 


_ But on the lintel above the door ot 
this “House for Mankind,” to the es- 
tablishment of which devoted people 
throughout the world have for a long 
time been giving all their thought and 
imagination and all their carefully and 
seriously acquired technical skill—on 
the lintel above this door there will 
not be carved the words “PEACE IN 
OUR TIME.” For these people are not 
interested in themselves except as the 
possible executors of the final testa- 
ment and bequest of this, the time in 
which we live, unto the time to come. 
And their chief desire for an early 
peace, which in the opinion of many of 
us can be made only in terms of un- 
conditional surrender of the lovers 
and students of Evil (so much more 
apt and quick at their studies than are 
we) to the lovers and students of what 
perhaps might best be termed Non- 
Evil, is that there may be brought 
about soon a recess from war, during 
which the cluttered mind may order 
and arrange itself, and sit itself hap- 
pily down to the busy leisure of 
thought. 

It is for the future that we must 
build. And it is unthinkable that we 
would be willing to compromise man’s 
future by compromising with the cruel 
ugliness of our own present, merely in 
order that we might live out the rest 
of our personal lives in peace. There 
will be increasingly many, I am afraid, 
who, unless we win this war soon, will 
be crying for just such a shameful 
compromise, in order that they may 
enjoy the shameful peace which will 
follow it. But if they do and if they 
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get their way, they may yet live to be 
punished for it, for they may well be 
called upon to live through three 
world wars in one lifetime and to 
know that they have only themselves 
to blame. 

I have found it impossible to im- 
agine—to say nothing of describing— 
the kind of world I want, except in 
terms of its difference from the world 
which, whether I want it or not, is at 
present my habitation. Therefore the 
first thing I did when I was asked to 
be a speaker in this conference was to 
stand as far away as possible from the 
world in which we live and take a 
good look at it. 

Regarded from this distance, I saw 
at once how shockingly out of plumb 
our present dwelling is—a structure 
sagging here, bulging there, new 
patches nailed onto old patches, and 
new patch and old patch working loose 
together, dragging their rusty nails 
out with them; the front of the house 
freshly painted, the stoop scrubbed 
spotless and the brass polished bright; 
and behind the sparkling glass of the 
clear windowpanes, bowls of skilfully 
fashioned artificial flowers. 

But in the rear of the house the old, 
discolored paint was curled and peel- 
ing, lying in small, brittle curls on the 
dirty boards of the shaky garbage- 
strewn porch, and the cracks in the 
cloudy, fly-specked windows were 
stuffed with rags. 

Two glances—one at the front and 
one at the rear—and I knew beyond 
any doubt how badly in need of a 
brand-new house is the wretched, 
hopeless, hopeful human race. 

But immediately following this 
strong conviction that human beings 
deserve and must have immediately a 


far more dignified dwelling place than 
this—there came into my mind the 
question, “Who built this house, any- 
way?” And the answer, of course, 
was, “Human beings.” 

I looked at the building again: an 
architect’s nightmare, an atrocity— 
viewed from the front, pretentious, 
flashy, false, a lie of a house; seen 
from the rear, an honest degradation, 
relaxed, resigned. 

From that moment I could not 
think of the kind of world I wanted, 
except in terms of the kind of creature 
which would inhabit it. 

“Whatever we build,” I reflected 
sadly, “no matter how handsome, how 
capacious, no matter how straight and 
strong the dwelling we erect for him, 
in two years’ time—in ten years at 
the most—he will have made of it a 
horror just like that.” 

If it were possible so greatly to im- 
prove the living conditions of those 
members of society whom we now call 
“the poor” that in a short time this 
pitiful phrase, “the poor,” would dis- 
appear as completely from our vocab- 
ulary as the expression, “the lepers,” 
has disappeared from the vocabulary 
of the average Englishman; and if it 
were possible to relieve the anxious 
and unhappy rich of their money wor- 
ries, would our problem then be 
solved? For is not our problem, after 
all, human nature itself? 

Let us suppose that these things 
could indeed be done in this country 
soon. Let us suppose that in a short 
time, in this country, everybody will 
be comfortably well-off — nothing 
more than that, but nothing less. 

Will human nature, in response to 
the changes in its environment, itself 
also change? —become less sordid than 
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it is?>—less selfish?—less sharp, rang- 
ing from tricky to downright dishon- 
orable in its business dealings?—in its 
politics less corrupt? — break fewer 
promises?—tell fewer lies? 

Will human beings try to make 
themselves more worthy of the beauti- 
ful house that will be built for them 
after the war—a house discussed and 
planned and built for all the living 
by the comparatively few among them 
who really care about such things and 
who deeply care about human beings, 
too, sick at heart to see them at their 
ugly antics, sick at heart to see their 
splendid courage in time of danger 
dimmed and tarnished by their weak- 
ness and cowardice in everyday living, 
once danger is past? 

Although I believe that poverty is 
responsible for a great deal of the 
crime in the world and that wealth is 
responsible for the rest of it, I never- 
theless do not believe that improved 
living conditions for the poor and 
extracting from the rich the more ex- 
cessive of their luxuries, will ever 
make a really decent society. Among 
the comfortably well-off there is, I 
think, comparatively little crime: the 
“Mr. and Mrs.” of the comic strip are 
not criminals; the despised bourgeois 
is probably, as far as crime is con- 
cerned, our best citizen. 

But I am speaking now of the ac- 
knowledged recognized crimes, those 
acts regarding which there is no doubt 
in anybody’s mind as to whether it is 
right or wrong to commit them. The 
moment there is any question in the 
mind of the community, the mo- 
ment “Mr.” must judge for himself 
whether the thing which he would 
like to do is wrong or just “smart”; 
the moment “Mrs.” is left free to de- 


cide for herself whether the thing 
which she would like to do is really 
wicked or perhaps, looked at from an- 
other angle, really quite “cute”—then 
we get the hoarding of canned foods, 
then we get the rushing about from 
shop to shop, of highiy respected and 
self-respecting women, buying up 
everything in sight before rationing 
starts, then we get the Black Market. 

If the women of the Women’s 
Club or the Poetry Society or the 
Eastern Star in every community in 
this country should call a special meet- 
ing tomorrow to discuss the Black 
Market and should draw up a resolu- 
tion: “BE IT RESOLVED, That 
henceforth in this community any 
woman who, at a time when her coun- 
try is fighting for its life in the most 
frightful and desperate war the world 
has ever seen, shall be found against 
the laws and the regulations laid down 
by her country’s harassed government 
and with no regard for the constantly 
repeated pleas of the President of her 
country, to be taking advantage of the 
Black Market to feed her own selfish 
stomach or the selfish stomach of her 
husband or the innocent stomachs of 
her children, whom in their helpless- 
ness she thus is teaching to have no 
regard for law and to become outlaws; 

“BE IT RESOLVED, That such 
a woman shall be by the members of 
this society looked upon as a DIS- 
HONORABLE, DISGRACEFUL 
AND DISGUSTING PERSON and 
shall be by them considered to be a 
TRAITOR TO HER COUNTRY.” 

If tomorrow, in every community 
in this country, a group of women 
should publicly take this stand and 
publish in their local newspaper some 
such resolution as this, the day after 
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tomorrow there would be no Black 
Market. 

Over a period of many years we 
have been growing steadily more and 
more lax in our deportment, both pri- 
vate and public, more and more 
slovenly in our ethics. Those of us 
who do not commit crimes, condone 
them in others. Those of us who are 
honest in our business dealings, re- 
ceive in our houses men whom we 
know to be dishonest in theirs. 

We should not do this. It is this 
which is killing our country. But how 
can we put a stop to it? And who 
can put a stop to it? 

Only one thing can be done and 
only the women can do it. And the 
women must do it, if our country is to 
be saved from utter and abysmal 
degradation, out of which nothing can 
ever lift it to decency again. The 
women, who have always been the 
arbiters of taste, of manners, and of 
morals in the community in which 
they live; the women, who have al- 
ways decided what is delicate and what 
is indelicate, what is honorable and 
what is dishonorable; and what sort 


It has been suggested that among 
our readings we gather in some of the 
utterances of Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek. No exponent of democratic edu- 
cation and guidance could be more 
forceful than this visitor, educated in 
part through our schools and colleges, 
but having the background of the rich 
culture of her own country. As an 
evidence of further inspiration to be 
gained from her, this one brief quota- 


of person may properly be received 
and entertained in their homes and 
what sort of person shall never cross 
their thresholds. Never mind if your 
husbands fail to put over the deal; 
never mind if somebody else gets the 
contract. The price you have been 
paying for these things all these years 
is much too high. 

I have been speaking of morals, of 
ethics. I have not yet spoken of re- 
ligion. But now, at the end of what I 
have to say, I wish to speak of re- 
ligion. Our grandfathers, our great- 
grandfathers, our sires of different 
nationalities who founded this coun- 
try, those of them who wrote our 
Constitution, were deeply religious. 

We live today in what is, pre- 
dominantly, a Christian country. We 
call ourselves Christians. 

Are you a Christian? Do you call 
yourself that? T—Then you know what 
to do to please Christ. You know the 
kind of person to be, to make Him 
feel less sad. Be then, the kind of 
person of whom He could be proud. 
Do, then, the things which would 
please Him. 


tion is given: “I feel that it is neces- 
sary for us not only to have ideals and 
to proclaim that we have them, it 1s 
necessary that we act to implement 
them.” These and many other power- 
ful incentives were voiced by her in 
her speech before Congress, Feb. 18, 
1943. 


1Chiang Kai-shek (Mme.). Text of the Two Ad- 
dresses before Congress by Mme. Chiang Kai-shek. 
The New York Times, Feb. 19, 1943. p. 4. 











Guidance After the War 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK 


It is generally recognized that de- 
mobilization from the armed forces 
and release of workers from war pro- 
duction will present an enormous task 
if we are to avoid more unemployment 
and further waste of human resources. 
The report recently released by the 
National Resources Planning Board, 
June, 1943, on Demobilization and 
Readjustment gives a broad picture of 
the situation and the many readjust- 
ments and provisions we must make. 

The memory of the tragic unem- 
ployment of the years following 1929 
is still clear. We must, if humanly 
possible, avoid a similar period of 
mass unemployment. But there are 
other and equally pressing needs 
which guidance workers should recog- 
nize and be prepared to meet in their 
professional activities. 

It is obvious that in a money econ- 
omy such as ours, we no longer make 
a living except for a small and dwind- 
ling number of farmers. We now 
must earn a living through gainful 
employment; hence to find jobs has 
become one of our major anxieties. 
Too many individuals drift into un- 
suitable work or attempt jobs com- 
patible neither with their abilities or 
temperament and other needs. To 
assess the capacities and talents of in- 
dividuals and guide them to the work 
for which they are suited, offers an 
opportunity for service of large social 
significance. 

It is, however, a biased and inade- 
quate conception of guidance to limit 
such service to vocational guidance, as 
if jobs were the sole or only important 


problem facing individuals. If we will 
reflect upon the present day social eco- 
nomic situation and especially upon 
the personal perplexities confronting 
men and women today, we will realize 
more clearly what larger opportunities 
and responsibilities await guidance 
workers. Obviously many of the gui- 
dance and counseling group are not 
only aware of these difficulties but are 
earnestly endeavoring to meet them. 

Initially it may not be wholly 
irrelevant to suggest that our national 
preoccupation with jobs and work 
arises from something more than the 
pressure for gainful employment in a 
money economy. However far fetched 
it may, at first glance, appear, there 
is a close resemblance between the . 
early colonial belief that life upon this 
earth is of no value, that all enjoy- 
ment and pleasure are to be despised 
while we spend our brief days in this 
vale of tears austerely devoted to 
work, renunciation of life, and the 
winning of eternal salvation. This is 
the persistent tradition in American 
life, today shorn of the theological 
accents and other world goals, but 
essentially unchanged in its belief that 
work, incessant striving, and achieve- 
ment alone give life any meaning or 
purpose. Every thoughtful, foreign 
visitor has commented upon this as- 
pect of our national life and wondered 
at the almost obsessional concern of 
business and professional men with 
their occupations. 

The schools and colleges reinforce 
the family in stressing the importance 
of climbing up the. social-economic 
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ladder, of getting ahead, tacitly, if 
not overtly, renouncing or subordina- 
ting all other interests and needs for 
success. All kinds of educational per- 
sonnel, as frequently pointed out, 
come from a class that is vertically 
mobile, preoccupied with getting 
ahead, and they explicitly and by 
many implied formulations, favor am- 
bition and reward successful achieve- 
ment.’ 

This phase of our national life and 
our persistent traditions should be 
recognized as having a large influence 
upon our thinking and practices in 
education and guidance and therefore 
likely to obscure these other needs and 
perplexities which will be intensified 
after the war. 

Let us remember that there are or 
soon will be about ten million men and 
more in the armed forces. They will 
have been, for varying periods of time, 
living under a rigid authoritarian dis- 
cipline, with no responsibility beyond 
the obedient discharge of duties as 
ordered, with no need to trouble 
themselves about the provision of 
housing, food, and clothing for them- 
selves or others. They have under- 
gone a severe training which for many 
has involved a building up of all the 
emotional reactions and behavior 
which in civilian life are forbidden 
and must be repressed. The return 
of these millions to civilian life, with 
no period of “domestication” or so- 
cialization to help them regain what 
they sloughed off during military 
training, is fraught with many perils 
to social order. 

The historical record shows repeat- 


*See Roger G. Barker, “Difficulties of Communica- 
tion between Educators and Psychologists: Some Spec- 
ulations.” Journal of Educational Psychology 33:416- 
426, September 1942. 


edly that large returning armies have - 


been the occasion for social disorder 
and further breakdown of civilian life 
already badly strained by war time 
disturbances. We can remember some 
of the disorders of the 1920’s when 
only a few million men were engaged 
in the army, who returned to a social 
life far more orderly and peaceful 
than the life we face today and to- 
morrow. 

How will these men be persuaded to 
assume the responsibilities of citizens, 
to accept the necessity for self-support 
and carry the many burdens of homes 
and families? Many, of course, will 
return to their usual pursuits and 
homes and soon establish their famil- 
iar pattern of living, but it is too much 
to expect that the majority will do so. 
We must not forget that the men be- 
tween twenty and thirty were adoles- 
cents and grew up in the depression 
years of the 1930's. 

It is not unwarranted to say that 
merely providing jobs for the men 
returning from the war will not suf- 
fice. Many will be emotionally un- 
stable, restless, and dissatisfied with 
whatever they find. Many will be 
suffering from more or less acute 
“neuropsychiatric conditions,” to use 
the army terminology for the mental- 
ly disordered, the psychoneurotics, the 
emotionally disturbed and those suf- 
fering from psychosomatic illness 
(peptic ulcer, hypertension, asthma, 
colitis, etc.). In the 1920’s there was 
a very high labor turnover in almost 
all occupations and the prospect is for 
a similar period of changing jobs as 
men throw up good jobs and go else- 
where, restlessly seeking they know 
not what, uncertain what to do with 
their lives after the all-absorbing ac- 
tivities of war. 
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GuipancE AFTER THE War 7) 


It may be urged that vocational 
guidance for the returning soldiers 
should be given with a clear awareness 
of these underlying personality diff- 
culties and of the need for life gui- 
dance so the individual will have some 
help in rebuilding a life that will 
make the job meaningful. 


Of the millions in the armed forces, - 


many are married, some having mar- 
ried hastily before entering the army 
or navy or going abroad. Before the 
war there were ample indications that 
marriage was becoming increasingly 
unstable, as shown by desertions, sepa- 
rations, divorces, and widespread 
marital conflicts. While we recog- 
nized the ironic tragedy of starvation 
in the midst of plenty of food during 
the depression, we were less aware of 
the even more ironic tragedy in mar- 
riage, of starvation in the midst of 
plenty, as men and women hungrily 
seek love, affection, and reassurance 
which they can neither give nor re- 
ceive even in marriage. Probably 
never before have there been so many 
bitter, unhappy, and resentful wives 
and husbands. 

It is evident to anyone who ex- 
dmines the situation that the older, 
traditional masculine and feminine 
roles have become confused, obsolete, 
and anachronistic and thus far no 
equivalent formulations and patterns 
have appeared. Men do not know 
what kind of wives they want and 
women are confused and unable to be 
“as you desire me,” because of this 
masculine uncertainty and also because 
women, partially during the previous 
war and almost wholly during this 
war, have emerged from the centuries 
old, traditional impediments, disabili- 
ties, and enforced subordination. 





It seems likely that many of the 
men returning from the war will at- 
tempt to resume the older masculine 
role of patriarchal husband and fa- 
ther, expecting their wives to be 
docile, submissive, and obedient. But 
the millions of women who have dis- 
covered during the war that they can 
be independent, earn a living, take 
care of themselves, and otherwise be 
responsible, self-directing adults, are 
not likely to return in any large num- 
ber to their older marital position and 
status in the home. A period of 
severe unemployment may throw 
many women out of jobs and make 
them eager to be supported, if their 
husbands have jobs to take care of 
them. But if we have mass unem- 
ployment of both men and women, 
the woman’s reactions will be interest- 
ing to observe. After the war many 
women will be “Nora’s,” with “the 
ten pound look.” 


The prospects for marriage and 
family life after the war are none too 
promising. To establish and sustain 
a human relationship upon the basis 
of the traditional conception of mar- 
riage, which has lost much of its mean- 
ing today, is exceedingly difficult, 
especially for those who have been 
given so little understanding and 
awareness of their own personality 
make-up and needs and those of their 
mates. Men and women today as 
always want to mate. They need love 
and affection, they want the security 
and protection which marriage should 
bring, but they are too confused, too 
unstable and antagonistic to achieve 
a fulfilling and enduring relationship, 
especially now that the older legal 
and religious sanctions are going. 
They need the helpful, insightful 
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guidance which offers them, not 
prescriptions and platitudinous preach- 
ments about their duties and rights (it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to build 
a satisfying and dignified human re- 
lationship upon the basis of the legal- 
theological statement of conjugal 
rights and duties) but will give them 
some awarenes of themselves and 
how to utilize the opportunities in 
marriage to create a relationship in 
which they can give and receive in 
accordance with their individual needs 
and capacities. 

We can deplore divorce and de- 
nounce men and women for their im- 
morality and irresponsibility if we 
wish to relieve our own feelings, but, 
if we are genuinely concerned about 
marriage and family life, we should 
recognize the need for marriage coun- 
seling and family consultation serv- 
ices especially for the returning sol- 
diers and sailors and women released 
from war services. 

The rearing of children in the 
home also should be recognized as an 
urgent situation requiring help. Many 
fathers will return to find children 
whom they do not know—they were 
small babies when fathers left or were 
born after he went abroad. Many of 
the mothers of these infants and tod- 
dlers have been in contact with nur- 
sery schools and other educational 
programs in which they have learned 
something about mental health and 
more desirable practices of child rear- 
ing. When the fathers return from 
war service, unacquainted with these 
teachings and possibly inclined to be 
heavy handed fathers, with emphasis 
upon rigid discipline and unquestion- 
ing obedience (such as they have ex- 
perienced) there may be many bitter 


disputes and open conflicts between 
father and mother over rearing their 
children. Women generally have 
been learning the newer ideas and 
practices of child care and rearing for 
the past twenty odd years and com- 
plaining of the blind opposition of 
their husbands to any change in the 
traditional practices. Such complaints 
will probably be increased and for 
some women who are genuinely con- 
cerned with protecting the personality 
development and emotional integrity 
of their children, the conflicts will be 
intense. 

Again it may be urged that con- 
sultation and advisory services for 
parents are needed to meet this situa- 
tion and to conserve the advances we 
have been making in mental hygiene 
of childhood. While it may seem to 
be unduly burdening women, never- 
theless it would appear that women, 
as wives and mothers, must carry the 
major responsibility for the re-educa- 
tion of their husbands. For such a 
task women need to be prepared in 
schools and colleges and helped with 
advisory services and where necessary 
clinical assistance in meeting these 
home and family situations. 

If we look at the present social 
situation and consider the probable 
after-war developments, it is not un- 
warranted to say that the need for 
life guidance and personal counseling 
for children, adolescents, and adults 
will be greatly increased. We are all 
suffering from the confusion and con- 
flicts in our traditional beliefs and we 
are perplexed and anxious, uncertain 
what to do and to be, how to conduct 
our lives, or what to do to and for 
and with our children. 

Intensive clinical studies and larger 
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statistical inquiries are now showing 
clearly that we are wasting human 
lives in many different ways—delin- 
quency and criminality, sex offenses, 
homosexuality, alcoholism and drug 
addiction, vagrancy, and other forms 
of defeat, suicides, mental disorders, 
and the widely prevalent forms of 
neurosis.” The evidence cumulatively 
shows that those who go down to de- 
feat in these different patterns are not 
the weak-willed or wicked of our tra- 
dition, but rather the victims of what 
has been done or left undone in our 
families and schools. 

Until recently we were accustomed 
to say that we lost our health or our 
sanity; today we are realizing that 
health and sanity must be achieved by 
meeting the tasks of life, especially 
the requirements of progressive matu- 
ration, with adequacy and with cour- 
age. Unfortunately so many parents, 
because of their own emotional im- 
balance and personality anxieties, can- 
not provide the emotional security, 
the love and affection and stable di- 
rection which the young child needs 
in order to carry the heavy burden of 
socialization and grow up as a co- 
operative participant member of our 
society.* ; 

Since so many homes and families 
admittedly are not able and apparent- 
ly cannot today rear and nurture 
children and adolescents without these 
frequent distortions and defects, we 
must provide somehow, under some 
auspices, what is needed to supple- 
ment the family and in many cases 


*See National Resources Planning Board, Human 
Conservation—the Story of Our Wasted Resources. 
March 1943, 


"See Lawrence K. Frank, “The Fundamental Needs 


— Child.” Mental Hygiene 22: 353-379; July 
8. 


to remedy the damage done to chil- 
dren and adolescents. This should be 
the responsibility of the schools but 
there are too many educators who 
apparently are indifferent, or actively 
opposed to any efforts which provide 
anything but the narow academic 
program of instruction. It is indeed 
amazing to see the resistance of many 
educational administrators to pro- 
posals that the schools should be our 
major social agency for the conserva- 
tion of childhood and youth, focus- 
ing through the schools all the new 
knowledge of child growth and de- 
velopment and conservation of mental 


health. 


If the schools will not accept this 
responsibility, then it will be necessary 
to create a new social agency for which 
the funds will be forthcoming as soon 
as the public is convinced that such an 
agency is genuinely concerned with 
child care and conservation. It is no 
longer a question only of preventing 
delinquency and crime and the other 
forms of human wastage, but of rear- 
ing and educating children in the 
broader sense of helping young people 
to mature in our society so that they 
can achieve and maintain social order 
through their own personality devel- 
opment and self-regulating conduct. 


For many years the school has 
taken credit for being the cornerstone 
of society, the foundation of a demo- 
cratic society and other high-sounding 
roles, while the actual responsibility 
for this process was carried by the 
homes and the church. Now that the 
family and the church are less influen- 
tial, the schools are expected to do 
what they have for so long asserted 
was their task in society. It is obvious 
that educators generally are at a loss 
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as to what they should do to live up 
to this social responsibility. 

The most promising lead is that of 
the clinical approach—to recognize 
that each individual is different in his 
rate of growth and development and 
maturation, his abilities and capacities, 
his needs and his potentialities, but all 
need help and guidance in growing up 
and becoming mature men and wom- 
en, husbands and wives, fathers and 
mothers. Such help can be given, not 
only by life guidance and counseling, 
but also by focusing the whole educa- 
tional program, especially the subject- 
matter courses, so that it will be mean- 
ingful and helpful to each individual, 
particularly to adolescents. 

It cannot be too often repeated that 
democracy means more than voting, 
majority rule, representative govern- 
ment and participation in group deci- 
sions. It is more than freedom of 
action, speech, and belief. These are 
precious rights but they are truly 
significant only when we accept the 
underlying meaning of a democracy 
as the affirmation of the value of the 


individual personality, to be conserved 
and protected in every and all aspects 
of our social life. 

We cannot have such a democracy 
unless and until it begins in the home 
and in the school with a genuine and 
sincere concern for each individual, 
his protection and conservation from 
the many forms of warping, distorting 
and defeating experiences that are 
now too frequent. 

In a free democratic society we can- 
not allow anyone to be neglected, un- 
necessarily deprived and frustrated, 
degraded or humiliated, or otherwise 
hurt or damaged as a personality, be- 
cause those so neglected or maltreated 
cannot participate in achieving and 
maintaining a democratic society, can- 
not respect and protect others because 
they cannot respect themselves nor 
bear the burdens of freedom. 

These are the larger tasks of the 
after-war period if we are to achieve 
a social order in which we can more 
nearly attain to the enduring human 
values and persistent aspirations of 
our cultural traditions. 


The National Association for Nursery Education is holding its 10th Biennial Meeting 
in Boston, Massachusetts, October 22nd to 25th, with headquarters at the Hotel Statler. 
This will be a work study conference on “The Community Serves the Child in War and 
Peace.” Registration opens the morning of October 22nd, and the first general session will 
be that evening on the topic, “The World Picture and the Implications for Education.” The 
subsequent sessions will consist of study groups which will discuss child development problems 
based on actual case histories of various communities. Special features will include curbstone 
meetings, educational exhibits, and a public relations booth. The problems of young children, 
intensified by present war conditions, can only be solved by persons interested in protecting 


and improving health, welfare, and education 
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A War Creed for Deans of Women 


HELEN P. RUSH 


Most of us:deans of women were 
never busier. Men in military uni- 
forms on our campuses, accelerated 
study for men and women alike, and 
all the emphasis which colleges have 
placed on training for war have added 
to our responsibilities, but also to our 
opportunities. Changes have been 
so rapid there has been little time to 
consider their meaning. The usual 
work of counseling with students, do- 
ing the routine services, and helping 
to direct college life continues, but 
with new problems and strains, outside 
the campus and within the college 
walls. Yet in times of pressure and 
change it is important that we re- 
examine the things we stand for, not 
so much from the point of view of 
what we are doing as why. Evaluation 
is needed most when there is least time 
for it. But we must, for our own 
sakes and for the sake of the students, 
state our beliefs. The Army has found 
that men fight better when they 
understand and value what they are 
fighting for. So it is with us. In 
these critical times we, as deans of 
women, need a positive faith to see 
us through. We need to formulate a 
creed we can follow now and can later 
change and perfect. When one is 
overtired it is all too easy in working 
with people to become perfunctory, 
unconsciously negative, or what is just 
as bad, superficially sunshiny. Young 
people are quick to feel this, and if 
they do not find strength in us at a 
time when their need is great, we shall 
fail them. 

A statement of the creed of one 


dean of women will not satisfy others. 
Yet, if it does nothing else than serve 
as a basis for discussion and criticism, 
it will be worth while. And so, here 
are the things I believe for myself, 
and for the students of my University. 

I believe that women as well as 
men, in time of war and always, owe 
their country the best they have to 
give. . 

I believe that for some persons, the 
best means going into the armed serv- 
ices; for some, working in the profes- 
sions, business, or industry; for others, 
maintaining their homes and bringing 
up their children. For me, it is the 
education of young women. I go on 
with my work, therefore, without 
apology, confident that the part I have 
to play, though small, is important. 

I believe that young women with 
superior ability owe it to themselves 
and to their country to get the best 
training possible even though that 
means postponing any actual service 
until after the war. Of course, the 
government may find it necessary to 
interrupt even important training be- 
fore it is completed. 

I believe that accelerated programs 
of study are necessary now in some 
kinds of training and for some stu- 
dents, but that indiscriminate accelera- 
tion is unwise. For some the risk to 
health is too great, and the sacrifice of 
other values, too costly. 

I believe that at its best the work 
of a dean of women is an art. The 
influence of a person whose life is 
worth while is of more value to stu- 
dents than all the personnel devices 
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and techniques ever thought of, how- 
ever helpful. A dean must face this, 
first of all, especially now when young 
people have unusual strains and life is 
full of uncertainties for all of us. 

I believe that creating an atmos- 
phere in which the student can find 
discipline and encouragement is more 
important than counseling with those 
who need special guidance. Counsel- 
ing may prevent; the right atmos- 
phere can cure. Atmosphere may 
cultivate in our students wholesome 
relations with each other, with their 
teachers, toward study, toward the 
work of the world. If honesty and 
kindliness grow in a student it is part- 
ly because the quality of the life she 
finds in college encourages her to be 
honest and kind. It is the job of the 
dean of women to foster these quali- 
ties until the most powerful tradition 
in the college is an accepted level of 
campus life which releases the best in 
each student. In time of war when 
we are fighting to preserve our na- 
tional existence, the responsibility of 
women, students, and deans, is as 
urgent as it is difficult. 

I believe that the dean of women 
who plans her program to encourage 
this kind of atmosphere will have the 
best opportunities for counseling the 
student. Students will be more likely 
to seek help voluntarily on personal 
problems when the life around them 
stimulates them to ideals and so sets 
them free on the adventure of doing 
their best. 

I believe deans of women should 
recognize that the emotional strains 
on women students today are unusual. 
The men students with whom they 
have enjoyed a comradeship are gone. 
In their places, on most co-educational 


campuses, to and from classes march 
men with whom they may associate 
only at fixed times. The situation, 
although abnormal, cannot at present 
be changed. We should let our wom- 
en students know that we recognize 
the emotional strain they are under, 
and we should help them to under- 
stand the corresponding strain on the 
men who are living under military 
discipline among them. We can ap- 
peal to the patriotism of the women. 
We can encourage them to be friendly 
and cordial but free from emotional 
involvement. We can make them see 
that they themselves need to set up 
barriers because hasty romances will 
add to the strain on both sides. The 
men and women are not likely to see 
enough of each other for friendship 
and courtship to develop as they 
should. The finest student leaders 
usually set the social standard; they 
are the dean’s most natural help. 

I believe the only kind of author- 
ity a dean of women wishes to exercise 
over students, or encourage them to 
exercise, is the authority imposed by 
clear thinking, good taste, integrity of 
character, and human kindliness. This 
inner discipline, the whole educational 
experience aims to produce. The 
deans of women should have active 
part in that total experience. They 
should interpret wherever they can 
such a standard both to one student 
and to the student group. We are in 
war to preserve self discipline in life. 
We deans of women should work to 
make this a campus way of life. 

There are great difficulties for us. 
Most of us, for instance, do not have 
the space and the assistance we need 
for our work. Women’s dormitories 
have been assigned to the Army or 
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Navy. On many campuses there are 
no headquarters for social life. Even 
office space has had to be yielded for 
purposes which are, at the moment, 
most important. With space have 
gone, for the time being, some of the 
well loved traditions. All this is loss. 
Students now in college can never re- 
live their college years under normal 
circumstances. When accustomed life 
is restored to us, our juniors and sen- 
iors will never have known its mean- 
ing. A whole college generation, not 
just the freshman class, will have to 
be orientated to college life. This, 
too, is loss. It is difficult to plan 
ahead. Yet we can, if we will, use 
this emergency to put our programs 
to their greatest test. We can, even 
in this crisis, with students’ help, de- 
cide what are the few activities we 
must preserve. Then working intent- 
ly to preserve those, we shall in all 
likelihood enrich them. The critical 
thinking this selection calls for will 
bring us face to face again with reali- 
ties we did not realize we had ceased 
to face. Out of this re-evaluation can 
come a philosophy of work, more vital 
than we have known. 

Then, we deans of women today 
are overbusy. The pressure of work 
is great; we must constantly recog- 
nize the demand for voluntary war 
workers; we must carry on our pro- 
gram of student activities; we must 
do personnel work without the at- 
mosphere of leisure which we once 
thought essential to it, or to all edu- 
cation for that matter. Leisure seems 
impossible, even inappropriate, now. 
In larger numbers than ever before, 
the Marys and Janes and Susans wait 
outside our doors for help. Others, 
as many perhaps, pass by, thinking we 


are too busy to be bothered with their 
problems. 

The students are distracted from 
the kind of work we want them to do. 
Calling them away from ccllege are 
the unusual demand for women work- 
ers, the lure of high salaries, a sincere 
desire to serve their country, a conse- 
quent impatience with theoretical 
courses, faculties, and curricular 
changes. All these make academic 
and vocational guidance difficult. 

In spite of the difficulties, we have 
unusual opportunities. I believe that 
student government has unique op- 
portunity to give women experience 
in democratic living. Most men’s 
governing bodies, and many of those 
composed jointly of men and women, 
will have to be inactive for the dura- 
tion. In assuming some of the broad- 
er duties, shared before with men 
students, women can get valuable 
experience for themselves, and, more 
important, they can determine the 
trend of student life on the campus 
after the war. 

Sororities can fill a great need in 
the colleges and universities. They 
can foster friendships and a whole- 
some social life at the time when many 
girls have to depend almost wholly 
on the companionship of other women. 
They can take a leadership in getting 
rid of campus politics and make per- 
manent contribution to campus life 
and to the fraternity world. Much 
could be done now when differences 
are less intense because of our united 
interest in an early victory. The con- 
ditions, which seem to make this a 
favorable time to tackle the problem, 
could, however, easily deceive us into 
thinking that it has been solved when 
it is only dormant. A solution for 
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campus politics calls for clear thought, 
courageous, unselfish action. There 
are enough women who, with leader- 
ship, could make, at least, a wise be- 
ginning. The dean of women can help. 
The orientation program for those 
freshmen who enter college during 
the war should be revised. We should 
use every means to help them see that 
college has much to offer them in 
these days. Some of them at feast 
are approaching with a negative atti- 
tude what ordinarily they would con- 
sider four of the most thrilling years 
of their lives. They think all they 
may do is make the best of the bad 
bargain the fates dealt them, letting 
them attain college age in time of war. 
If we are to do for them what we want 
to do and what we can do, we must 
help them realize from the start that 
college at any time, like life itself, 
holds all there is for the person who 
has imagination and good sense. 
Finding jobs was never more easy, 
and vocational guidance was never 
more difficult. We must, if we are 
more than superficial in this, reconcile 
the present demand for women work- 
ers and the eagerness of young women 
to do something obviously useful for 
war, and the possible future demand 
for such work with the long view 
of happiness and self-fulfillment 
through work, and the obligation to 
make one’s best contribution to society. 
Making the need of such unity con- 
vincing to anyone who has lived not 
more than twenty-two years seems at 
times an impossible task. Then, too, 
we must know we cannot use as a 
stimulus the old idea that you have 
to make good in college to get a de- 
sirable job. Anyone can get work to 
do and be paid well for it. When that 


is true, the term “in the long run” 
seems impractical, unrealistic, a little 
visionary to many young people. Yet, 
I believe it is our obligation as deans 
of women to encourage college wom- 
en, as far as possible, to keep these 
long-time values. 

Finally, I believe that the staff of 
the dean of women can, by their own 
joy in working together for things in 
which they believe, be an example of 
what is worth while in life. Such a 
group on any campus can give the stu- 
dent a sense of security even when she 
may feel the world is tumbling around 
her. A half dozen people, happy 
in working together, can do more 
good than ten times their number 
working alone. 

Nor is it enough for our depart- 
ment to work happily as a unit. We 
must work with all those who teach 
and with the students. We can get 
more done if students and faculty 
understand what we are doing and 
why. In the very attempt to make 
our purposes clear to others, we can 
make clear to ourselves what we are 
doing and why. It will be easier then 
to know what to discard and what to 
keep. Free discussison of our prob- 
lems with student leaders would be 
good training for them, would multi- 
ply our influence with them, and 
would bring comradeship between stu- 
dent leaders and our department. We 
also need the critical thinking of our 
colleagues, and this contact will pre- 
vent us from dealing too exclusively 
with young minds. Understanding 
one another and working together 
would add to the joy and strength of 
the whole college, and not just the 
department of the dean of women. 
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Leisure and the War Effort 


HELEN C. WHITE 


Doubtless.to some the title which I 
have just written will seem a paradox. 
The very word “leisure” with its con- 
notations of relaxation and freedom 
and recreation will seem basically in- 
compatible with the concentration and 
purposiveness of the effort which total 
war demands of every citizen. In- 
deed, to the supremely exacting mood 
of wartime the very mention of leisure 
in connection with the common effort 
may suggest triviality of spirit, even 
an incapacity to rise to the height of 
the time. 

So I shall begin by reminding such 
ascetics of what should by now be 
apparent to every one who has been 
reflecting about our life these days, 
and that is that leisure taken at its 
lowest as opportunity for rest, far 
from being a luxury of peace is one of 
the prime necessities of wartime. For 
rest is not one of the things we can 
eliminate or defer. It is essential to 
effective work on any level. In the 
long run, without proper provision 
for rest, work becomes impossible. 
That is the lesson from all those dis- 
cussions that went on in England dur- 
ing the first months of the war as to 
the upper limits of the industrial 
work-week. And it has been reen- 
forced by our own experience of over- 
time labor. Any work week that will 
achieve efficient production will leave 
enough of the most strenuous work- 
er’s waking hours free to make the 
question of their effective use well 
Worth his and our consideration. 

But there is more than the issue of 
production efficiency at stake here. 
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Overwork, physical or mental, takes 
its toll of the nerves. The strains 
and tensions of total war are too real 
for us to add to them unnecessarily. 
Thoughtful observers of some of the 
more alarming manifestations of so- 
cial tension in this country are agreed 
that one factor is the failure of some 
of our communities to provide sufh- 
cient opportunity for public rest and 
recreation. Nerve health is not some- 
thing to be taken for granted, or to be 
conjured up in an emergency by slo- 
gans or spasmodic appeals to emotion. 

For freshness of energy is as indis- 
pensable to the meeting of moral and 
intellectual as of physical crises. To 
be sodden in routine is bad enough 
for even routine work. It is disastrous 
to any kind of creative thinking. The 
emergencies of wartime test the spring 
of a man’s judgment and imagination 
as well as the physical responses of 
his body. Really all-out effort at any 
level of human endeavor demands 
freshness of both body and mind. 
There is only one way of making sure 
of that freshness day in and day out, 
and that is the systematic provision 
for leisure and the intelligent use of 
leisure. 

Civilization is built out of the im- 
aginative use of necessity. Leisure 
we must have, but how shall we use 
it? Is it something simply to be taken 
for granted and left to chance, to 
vagrant impulse and casual stimulus? 
Or is it something of importance, of 
value in itself, to be planned for, to 
be directed, to be made the most of? 

Two things we may grant at once. 
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Leisure time is free time, that is, the 
disposition of that time is to be set- 
tled by the individual involved, and 
not by anybody else. And that dis- 
position is to be determined by the 
free individual not in terms of what 
he thinks he ought to be doing but in 
terms of what he wants to do. That 
does not for a moment mean that 
one way of spending free time is as 
good as another. It does not mean 
that the problem of the use of leisure 
time is to be abandoned by all forces 
of social valuation and direction. But 
it does mean that the satisfactory use 
of leisure time depends ultimately 
upon the taste and interest of the in- 
dividual concerned. Of course, we 
should educate for the use of leisure 
as for any other important human ac- 
tivity; that is the distinctive method 
of civilization. But in educating for 
the use of leisure we should never for- 
get that we are dealing primarily with 
individual interest and taste. For the 
choice which a man makes of his 
recreation at any moment must be his 
choice, or it will not open for him the 
prison gates of routine. Whatever 
we are to do about it must be done 
before the moment of choice comes, 
and it must be done by fresh and 
timely and apposite suggestion rather 
than by order or prescription. 

But this does not mean that we who 
are concerned with the education of 
the whole person, with the putting at 
his disposal of all the resources of his 
civilization, with the discovery and 
awakening of al] his potentialities of 
appreciation and creation, are going 
to leave him in a vacuum here any- 
more than anywhere else. And it 
does not mean that we are going to 
be content to-proceed with hit-or-miss 


improvisations or whims. Fashion 
does enter into the use of leisure, and 
we should not disregard this any more 
than any other semi-rational aspect 
of community life. But our basic ap- 
proach should be a rational one. Be- 
fore we can proceed to build up sound 
habits of recreation, we have to ask 
ourselves what we expect a man to get 
from his use of his leisure. 

To begin with, we shall all agree 
that leisure time is not to be slept 
away. Of course, there are times when 
that will be the first thing a man 
should do, the best thing he can do 
under the circumstances. But not for 
long or very often. And I think 
there is no doubt of our agreeing that 
leisure time should be used for some- 
thing more than escape and distrac- 
tion. Nobody will deny that there 
are times when a man’s desire to for- 
get it all, to get away from it all, is 
the one sane impulse left in an ex- 
hausted or shocked organism. But 
again the answer is not for long or 
not often. Anyone who remembers 
the emotional and moral jag that 
celebrated the close of the last war 
will not need to be reminded that the 
impulse to escape must be controlled 
like any other if it is not to result in 
a new bondage. The desire to re- 
cover lost delight is a thoroughly hu- 
man one, but the inexorable limitation 
is in the very desire itself. 

What, then, do we want from our 
use of leisure? Of course, the specific 
and immediate answer will always de- 
pend on age and circumstance and 
temperament. A run in the morning 
sunlight, a game, a dance, a book by 
the fire, a walk in the moonlight, a 
quiet sitting on a hill top, all of these 
have their time and place for the same 
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man. The details of the picture will 
vary from time to time and from 
individual to individual. But there 
are certain main lines to be discerned 
in the over-all, long-time picture that 
are clear enough for at least a pre- 
liminary definition. The use which a 
man makes of his leisure should help 
to make him more of a man in general 
and in particular. It should help to 
awaken and to stimulate whatever is 
distinctively good in him, what he is 
uniquely and individually good for. 
In his use of his leisure he should 
have the sense of realizing in some 
degree the potentialities of joy and 
understanding and creation that every 
healthy young man feels in himself. 
And in it he should have a chance to 
lay hold upon the world about him, 
to get more widely in touch with it, 
to become a more intimate part of it. 
Of course, he will do this in other 
ways. Ina sense he is doing it in all 
aspects of his life. If he is fortunate 
enough to be engaged in work that 
satisfies his interests and exercises his 
powers, he will be doing this in a very 
profound sense in his day-to-day rou- 
tine. Even in the dullest of work, 
he will have a chance in his contacts 
with his fellows and in the general 
life of the community to do this. But 
this is not enough for even the most 
fortunate. The work life is inevitably 
specialized, and the narrowest of men 
is potentially wider than his job. 
Moreover, one’s work in the world 
is inevitably preoccupied with action, 
not only physical action but intel- 
lectual and moral action. There is no 
need for an American addressing 
Americans to say anything of the 
necessity or the value of action. That 
is something to which individually 


and collectively we can be counted 
upon to do abundant justice. But 
there is need of calling the attention 
of our action-minded generation to 
the lasting importance of the contem- 
plative element in human experience. 
The thirst for knowledge, the love of 
beauty, the yearning for what is large 
and free and high, these are enduring 
aspects of man’s nature, whether he 
is aware of it or not. To deny them 
is to reject some of the richest pos- 
sibilities of his nature. To make even 
the humblest beginnings in these fields 
is to add immeasurably to the scope 
and enjoyment of the most common- 
place life. 

Of course, different men will make 
their essays in different fields. For 
some the key will be found in the 
exploration of the natural world, 
whether from the point of view of the 
scientist or the artist, as something to 
be understood in its structure and op- 
eration, or as something to be enjoyed 
on its varied surface, or both, for there 
is nothing incompatible between the 
two. (Indeed, it is of the very na- 
ture of the world of contemplation 
that many of the working dichotomies 
of the world of action tend to fade.) 
For others, it will be music or some 
one of the pictorial or plastic arts. 
For others, it will be history, or philo- 
sophical or ethical or political or eco- 
nomic study and thought. For others 
it will be the religious experience of 
the race. For others, it will be litera- 
ture in its varied forms. These are but 
the names of whole fields of experi- 
ence of which the actuality is inex- 
haustible. Many men will enter into 
more than one of these fields. But 
the man who has entered into even 
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one has nothing to fear of what the 
world may do to him, or fail to do. 
For he need never fear a mean or a 
dull life. 

A man who has found such use for 
his leisure will be able to turn to good 
account whatever free time he finds. 
He will make his contribution to the 
war effort the better for those mo- 


he will be ready to do his part for the 
making of a world worthy of that 
effort. So it behooves all of us who 
are concerned with education to in- 
sist that even in the desperate rush to 
provide war skills, education for lei- 
sure must go on. It must go on for 
the world in which we live today, and 
still more for the world in which we 


ments. And when the war is over, hope to live tomorrow. 


Annual Meeting, Council of Guidance 


and Personnel Associations 


The Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations will hold a work meeting of the 
officers, trustees and the chairmen of standing committees of its member organizations at the 
Hotel Biltmore, New York City, on November 18th. On November 19th the representatives 
of the individual organizations will hold business meetings, one on the evening preceding the 
council meetings, November 17th, and one on Saturday morning, November 20th. 


After a short summary of the information presented to the Council last year with some 
attention paid to changes which may have taken place during the year, the Council will turn 
its attention to the consideration of one or two major problems of significance to the 
guidance worker. 


A summary of the program is as follows: 

Thursday, November 18, 9:15 A.M.—Rehabilitation Problems on the Home Front 
Thursday, November 18, 2:00 P.M.—Preservation of Social Values in a Time of War 
Thursday, November 18, 8:00 P.M.— 


One or two experts in each of the areas to be considered will meet with the group and 
give a preliminary discussion which will be followed by a general group discussion of the topic. 


On Thursday evening we hope to be able to broadcast over a national hookup the main 
speech of the evening. We hope that a large number of individual meetings of the member- 
ship throughout the country will be held on that night for the purpose of listening to the 
broadcast and continuing individual discussions of its implications. Should we fail to secure 
the proper radio time we hope to make transcriptions available to interested groups. Imme- 
diate notification will be sent to member organizations when plans for Thursday evening are 
complete and the speaker can be announced. 


M. Eunice Hitton, Chairman, 
Planning Committee. 
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The Implementation of a High School 
Guidance Program 


MARTHA GRAY 


Economic and social problems 
attendant upon the war have tremen- 
dously-increased the labors of teachers 
in the field of guidance. It is to be 
hoped, however, that these personnel 
workers will recognize the fact that 
this increasing pressure represents the 
recognition and opportunity which 
guidance has long desired and toward 
which its progress in normal times has 
sometimes been dishearteningly re- 
tarded. Progress in the field of gui- 
dance requires trained workers who 
are given time to do their work. More 
teacher-time calls for greater financial 
aid to the school, and this increased 
support is likely to come only when 
the community is aware of a real need. 
The public at the present time is con- 
stantly confronted with the importance 
of personnel work in the armed forces, 
in defense factories, and in industry 
asa whole. As a result, guidance in 
schools sees within its reach the estab- 
lishment of such a program as it has 
long desired. There is merely the 
problem of grasping this opportunity 
by realizing that the present war- 
guidance labors are in fact the normal 
activities of a far-reaching program in 
personnel work. 

The field of personnel work in the 
secondary school may well be consid- 
ered as a unit which is composed of 
guidance directed toward four areas— 
physical fitness, scholastic achieve- 
ment, emotional stability, and social 


development through extra-curricular 


activities. 


PuysicaL Fitness 

The current emphasis on physical 
fitness should by all means find a con- 
tinuance in post-war planning. This 
area has in the past been considered 
largely the province of the physical 
education department, but in the pres- 
ent effort to detect and remove physi- 
cal disabilities, guidance plays an 
important part. After the periodic 
physical examination, the necessary 
follow-up work which will lead to 
action is likely to require considerable 
effort on the part of the advisers. 
Those in charge of public relations 
will need to secure the cooperation of 
local physicians, dentists, oculists, and 
optometrists. A propitious introduc- 
tion to a health program is often 
accomplished by bringing before the 
student body several good speakers 
from those professions. Motion pic- 
tures may be used to good advantage. 
When student interest has been 
aroused, the campaign should begin, 
for student action as well as parental 


‘consent and cooperation is essential. 
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The advisers will be called upon to 
give their assistance in conferences 
with students and often with parents. 
Here are four highly desirable activi- 
ties contributing to a program of 
physical fitness: 

1. Tests for Finding Tuberculosis 
Cases—These tests are administered 
annually at the Evanston Township 
High School. Local physicians co- 
operated with the school by giving 
information and by assisting in 
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administering the tests. This program 
involves four steps: talks by physi- 
cians, the showing of motion pictures, 
an appointment for the skin test (at 
which time the student presents his 
parental consent card), and an ap- 
pointment for reading the arm. Those 
who manifest positive reactions are 
given chest x-rays at once and annual- 
ly as long as they remain in school. 
The tests and x-rays are furnished 
without cost to students. Only a few 
active cases of tuberculosis have been 
found, and most of these students 
have returned to school after receiving 
the necessary treatment before the dis- 
ease had progressed far. 

2. Dental Program—Since one of 
the requisites for membership in the 
Victory Corps is physical fitness, par- 
ticipation in the dental program is 
compulsory for Victory Corps mem- 
bers, which means almost the entire 
student body. This program involves 
four steps: talks by local dentists, dis- 
tribution and signing of pledge cards 
whereby the student. agrees to consult 
the dentist of his choice and to have 
necessary dental work started at once, 
appointments with the dentists, and 
the eventual school collection of the 
cards which certify that such action 
has been taken. 

3. Medical and Dental Loan Fund 
—When a student fails to secure the 
necessary aid toward remedying physi- 
cal defects, he is likely to offer as a 
reason or an excuse, “We can’t afford 
it.’ The Evanston Township High 
School Medical and Dental Loan 
Fund was established as a means of 
meeting this objection without putting 
the student in the position of accepting 
charity. Through the cooperation of 
local physicians, surgeons, dentists, 


and oculists, the students can have the 
necessary work done at reasonable 
cost. These students pay their own 
bills with money which they borrow 
from the school loan fund and which 
they agree to repay on a schedule of 
their own choosing—often as little as 
twenty-five cents a week. The loss 
from bad debts has been surprisingly 
low. This fund was_ established 
through the cooperation of the Parent- 
Teacher Association by the allocation 
of receipts from school music festivals. 


ScHotastic ACHIEVEMENT 
Since this is an area with which 
guidance workers have long been 
familiar, three comments will suffice: 

1. Authorities today agree that girls with nor- 
mal scholastic aptitudes should remain in 
school and, further, that they should pre- 
pare themselves for the kind of higher edu- 
cation they can secure and _ assimilate. 
There will be a few girls, of course, who 
may well answer the urgent calls of indus- 
try as soon as possible. Differentiating be- 
tween the various types of mentalities calls 
for careful guidance. For those girls who 
are to continue their education, there is 
need for double-barreled planning. They 
must prepare to take their places in the war 
effort, should such a need become acute, 
and at the same time they will continue 
their progress toward a career of their se- 
lection. 

2. There is an increasing emphasis on the 
social criterion in the choice of careers. 
In the past we have encouraged girls to 
enter those fields of work in which their 
interests lay, relying on the psychological 
principle that interest is conducive to suc- 
cess. To this question of “What do you 
really want to do?” there must now be 
added the question, “What can you do that 
society needs?” Increasing stress on the 
value of the individual to community wel- 
fare makes it necessary to consider the 
needs of the social order and its opportuni- 
ties, actual and potential, as well as the 
tastes and inclinations of the individual 
girl. This is a guidance problem that calls 
for extensive and acute awareness of the 
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complexities of present day conditions on 
the part of the advisers. 

3. At present there is considerable emphasis 
on evidence of tangible achievement in 
subject matter during school years. Em- 
ployers as well as personnel officers in the 
armed services are scrutinizing report cards 
and scholastic summaries. Tests for em- 
ployment and for armed service promotion 
are based on factual knowledge as well as 
on general intelligence. This current em- 
phasis is likely to find its continuance in 
the schools in succeeding post-war years. 
Girls must be encouraged to put forth the 
mental effort necessary for the achievement 
of scholastic excellence. 


EMoTIONAL STABILITY 


This is another area which is famil- 
iar ground to advisers. The day is 
long past, however, when counseling 
was merely a question of being a sym- 
pathetic listener and a dispenser of 
platitudes. The high school adviser 
of today helps young girls to assume 
the additional responsibilities of war- 
time. It is unfortunate indeed to hear 
such comments as “It’s the war, of 
course—there’s always an increase in 
juvenile delinquency at such times,” 
and “Poor youngster! She’s just a 
child after all. She can’t be expected 
to grow up at a moment’s notice.” 

Youth is sensitive and quick to re- 
flect the spirit of its elders. High 
school girls have always wanted to be 
treated as grown-ups; this is their op- 
portunity, for maturity has been 
forced upon them. Faith in human 
nature should dictate that we expect 
the best from these girls, rather than 
to invite failure through the expres- 
sion of a negative attitude. The ’teen 
age girl must expect to assume at once 
her rightful share of responsibilities. 
Her eighteen-year-old brothers and 
friends are in the armed services. The 
present emergency has placed heavy 


obligations on every individual, re- 
gardless of sex or age. The adolescent 
girl, with our encouragement, will 
meet ‘these obligations. High school 
girls should take full advantage of op- 
portunities for maximum self-devel- 
opment if they are not to find boys of 
their age becoming much more mature 
than they, through travel, training, 
and adult experience. It is likely that 
the immediate post-war years will see 
an increase in training, both in this 
country and overseas, for the majority 
of the boys whose education was inter- 
rupted by military service. High 
school girls will be wise to consider 
this problem of their own develop- 
ment, and such consideration will con- 
tribute to emotional stability. 


SoctaL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
Extra-CurRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


The student activities program in 
most high schools has recently under- 
gone considerable revision, probably 
long overdue. Such hobby clubs as 
the following may well suspend op- 
eration for the duration: 

Bridge Club 

Chess and Checkers Club 

Cinema Club 

Coin Club 

Jazz Club 

Stamp Club 


Because of their emphasis on the war 
effort or on physical fitness, such clubs 
as these will probably operate more 


actively than usual: 
Aeronautics Club 
Bowling Club 
Camera Club 
Cap and Cape Club 
Girls’ Athletic Association 
Junior Red Cross 
Mathematics Club 
Model Plane Builders 
Saddle Club 
Safety Council 
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The larger organizations found in 
most high schools will operate best on 
a conversion basis, transferring their 
attention from dances, teas, and ba- 
zaars, and lending their assistance to 
various community activities such as 
scrap and salvage campaigns, Red 
Cross work, and War Stamp sales. 

It is possible to set up a student ac- 
tivity program as an integral part of 
the Victory Corps, paralleling each 
student manager with a faculty spon- 
sor and coordinating each of the vari- 
ous organizations with the appropri- 
ate Victory Corps division—land, sea, 
air, production, and community serv- 
ice—the whole to be articulated under 
a student director with a faculty spon- 
sor. This plan vitalizes a student ac- 
tivity program by making it an or- 


ganization engaged in important work 
and achieving tangible results. 

Through these brief comments on 
the four areas of guidance there runs 
the same thread of thought—the need 
for cooperative efforts of advisers with 
students, with teachers, with parents, 
and with the community. Every com- 
munity has found out that its high 
school is a source of manpower to sell 
bonds, to salvage scrap, to roll band- 
ages, to clerk in stores, to farm the 
land—in short, the community has 
discovered the high school. This dis- 
covery means a greater call for student 
guidance and greater opportunities as 
well as responsibilities for all person- 
nel workers. Advisers of today are 
warworkers, peaceplanners, and strat- 
egists of civilization. 


“Lynx Chat” 


HARRIETTE HOLLIS 


What time of day does the man in 
the armed forces look forward to 
most? Of course, it’s “mail call.” 
Realizing the importance of mail to 
all men in the service, Southwestern 
College in Memphis, Tennessee, has 
tried to send its alumni at least one 
piece of mail each month. The bi- 
monthly alumni news is supplemented 
by a mimeographed newsletter sent 
only to Southwestern alumni in the 
service. This newsletter, called “Lynx 
Chat,” the title of the gossip col- 
umn in the campus paper, gives up- 
to-date news about promotions, new 
recruits to the armed forces, alumni 
who return to the campus on fur- 
lough, news about interesting accom- 
plishments, and excerpts from letters. 


In addition, there is a short section of 
up to the minute news from the cam- 
pus itself. 

The most gratifying result of this 
project is the response from the men 
—by mail and verbally. Men who 
have been unable to finish college be- 
fore being inducted are especially 
pleased with the publication. The car- 
toons and sketches drawn by students 
cause favorable comment. The men 
are anxious to send us every change of 
address so they will continue to re- 
ceive “Lynx Chat.” 

“Lynx Chat” has filled the two- 
fold functions of letting Southwestern 
alumni know that their alma mater is 
still interested in them and of helping 
to keep the military file up-to-date. 
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How a Victory Corps Program Grew 


WILMA J. McVEIGH 


In the fall of 1942 secondary school 
administrators began consultations 
over additional curricular adjustments 
made necessary by the war. Emphasis 
had already been given the sciences, 
mathematics, mechanical drawing, and 
a positive health program. Therefore 
changes to meet the needs of youth 18 
to 20 who would be inducted immedi- 
ately after graduation, or in some 
cases before, demanded first consider- 
ation. The suggestions of the U. S. 
Office of Education under the title of 
Victory Corps Courses were pertinent 
to the problem. Nevertheless, each 
school had to make its own applica- 
tion of Victory Corps Courses in light 
of the community resources and the 
existing organizations of the high 
school. 

Should the entire program be halt- 
ed for new organization? Should the 
Victory Corps classes be added to the 
regular schedule? Should the courses 
be compulsory for the older youth? 
What of the college preparatory stu- 
dent whose load was already very 
heavy, yet who wished to take some of 
the Victory Corps offerings? What 
outside activities should be recog- 
nized? Could we count on commu- 
nity facilities and personnel? Would 
faculty members be assigned to courses 
that were not closely related to their 
teaching fields? All these questions 
and many others beset us from all 
sides. . 

Our senior high school, which is 
largely college preparatory and does 
not have mid-year promotion, has no 
normal break within the year which 


would facilitate reorganizing the pro- 
gram. It seemed wise therefore to 
design a scheme which could be 
slipped into gear with the minimum 
of disturbance. 

The most essential pre-induction 
courses were marked either for addi- 
tion as new courses or for re-emphasis 
in courses already in progress. The 
faculty provided an array of courses 
which they volunteered to add to the 
regular day’s preparation. 

Community leaders and organiza- 
tions gave splendid cooperation, in 
many cases providing teachers for 
highly specialized and _ technical 
classes. The Red Cross, the Y.M. 
C.A., Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts, and the 
Public Libraries extended their facili- 
ties to provide additional materials 
and space. The courses were actually 
offered on a community wide basis. 

The courses to be added to the ex- 
isting curriculum quickly resolved into 
the following: 

Courses Open to Boys 

Automechanics 

Fundamentals of Machines 

Electricity 

Ju-jutsu 

Radio-Code 

Swimming 

Woodwork: 

Pattern making 
Model airplanes 
Furniture repairs 
Courses Open to Girls 

Automechanics 

Child Care Training 

Clothes Clinic (making over worn clothes) 

Corrective Class 

First Aid—Red Cross Certificate 


Home Nursing—Red Cross Certificate 
Home Mechanics 
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Hometown Committee—arranging for the 
comfort and well being of the town’s 
inductees 

Knitting 

Machine Shop 

Red Cross Sewing 

Surgical Dressings 

Swimming 

Courses Open to Both Boys and Girls 

Aeronautical Geography 

Army and Navy Clerical Procedures 

Art Problems in War Time 

Basic Arithmetic 

Civilian Defense: Bombs, gases, first aid 

Community Service (assist with rationing, 
running motion-picture projector, li- 
brary service, poster making, stamp and 
bond sales, etc.) 

Course for Recreation Workers 

Current History 

Elementary Japanese 

Farm Information 

French Conversation 

German Conversation 

High School Speakers Bureau (to explain 
point rationing, blackout regulations, 
etc.) 

Introduction to Mechanical Drawing 

Judging News in War Time 

Map Reading and Interpretation 

Mechanical Drawing and Blueprint Read- 
ing 

Music and Its Use in War Time 

Photography 

Physical Fitness (4 per. a wk. to be required 
of each boy or girl) 

Pre-flight Aeronautics 

Pre-induction Mathematics 

Printing 

Publicity 

Touch Typing and Code 

Work— 

Students were excused to take jobs in 
the community thus relieving the short- 
age of grocery clerks, housemaids, 
mother’s helpers, etc. 


The Schorling-Clark-Potter Basic 
Arithmetic Test was administered to 
provide a basis for advisement on the 
mathematical offerings of the Victory 
Corps. Those students over seven- 
teen whose grade status in arithmetic 


fell as low as 7.6 were strongly urged 
to elect basic arithmetic. In this area 
guidance efforts were focused on the 
boys seventeen and older. 

A student-faculty committee con- 
sidered the problem of insignia and 
uniforms. The decision to forego 
armbands, caps, and other evidences 
of participation as a measure of con- 
servation seemed at the time most 
commendable. More seasoned thought 
on this subject led to the conclusion 
that insignia-bearing armbands or 
some kind of designation might have 
acted as an incentive to students who 
were lacking in enthusiasm for the 
courses per sé. 

The addition of the Victory Corps 
classes to the regular schedule made a 
load which seemed so heavy from the 
point of view of teacher preparation 
that it was thought wise to drop one 
period from the regular school day in 
rotation, four days per week. The 
new period was called the Service 
Period. It was placed at the end of 
the day in order to facilitate adjust- 
ments with employers and town lead- 
ers who were assisting in teaching the 
Victory Corps classes. 

The students were asked to make 
elections from the Victory Corps 
Courses. The only requirement was 
an added period of physical education. 

Election preferences went to the 
older boys and girls when classes be- 
came too full. Some 800 students 
elected courses from the above listing. 
The remainder, about 250 of the stu- 
dents, either could not get into already 
overcrowded classes or were carrying 
an extra heavy academic load. 

Following the Thanksgiving holi- 
days there were difficulties to adjust 
between school and community. Some 
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leaders from the community needed 
help with adolescent groups. Methods 
of supervising activities far afield had 
to be evolved. Follow-up on students 
at work was long, tedious, and at times 
almost impossible. During the first 
four weeks there was a tendency on 
the part of students to sample courses 
and then ask for new elections. Nat- 
urally the burden of guidance confer- 
ences became excessively heavy. 

The additional period of physical 
education which was added to every 


able-bodied student’s program fitted 


perfectly into the positive health edu- 
cation plan which was already under- 
way. The boys were given commando 
tactics as well as the routine harden- 
ing exercises. Corrective classes were 
featured for the girls. There were 
mass corrective and individual correc- 
tive classes in addition to regular gym- 
nastics. Students were also encouraged 
to take part in after-school sports. 
The periods for free play were neces- 
sarily restricted, however, to make a 
place for the hardening type of exer- 
cise. 

Much emphasis was placed on ade- 
quate diets and the protective foods. 
The problem of eating for victory was 
presented to the home through the ef- 
forts of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. Statistical studies made in the 
school cafeteria by the students gave a 
background of facts from which to 
work. If two servings of milk and 
desserts were sold to one of vegetable, 
the problem lay in creating the same 
acceptance of vegetables as had been 
accorded milk. The art department 
was an ally in this field. Posters in 
glowing colors designed by students 
urged eating fruits and vegetables. 





The Victory Corps elections were 
very significant to the eye of the cur- 
riculum expert and the guidance coun- 
selor. A few older boys turned deaf 
ears to the opportunity to improve be- 
fore being drafted. However, the 
fact that machine shop and mechani- 
cal drawing were elected by many stu- 
dents who had never had an opportu- 
nity to take these courses because of 
the rigid requirements of a college 
preparatory course, invited speculation 
on the advantages of a broadened core 
curriculum. The recognition of work 
experience as worthy of credit digni- 
fied vocational training as no amount 
of discussion could possibly have done. 

The faculty and students in apprais- 
ing the organization have summarized 
the strong points and weaknesses in 
terms of appreciations, observations, 
and feelings. The students appre- 
ciate: 

1. An opportunity to take courses that will 
enable them (the boys) to get off to a running 
start after they enter the service. 

2. The classes and community services that 
are aimed at more direct porticipation in the 
war effort, such as First Aid, Home Nursing, 
Red Cross Services, Child Care, and oppor- 
tunities to relieve men for service by taking 
over jobs in local stores and garages. 

3. Informality in some of the classes. 

4. The emphasis on physical fitness, nu- 
trition, and health. 

The faculty observed that: 

1. The opportunity to help in community 
activities has made the students and teachers 
more civic minded. Also the town has a better 
understanding of its schools. 

2. The practical nature of many of the 
courses has stimulated interest in vocational 
choices. 

3. An opportunity has been provided for 
cooperation with community agencies, such as 
the Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Y.M.C.A., Y.W. 
C.A., Montclair Defense Council, Red Cross, 
local garages, Montclair Recreation Depart- 
ment, and Child Care centers. 
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Both faculty and students feel that: 

1. The Service Period at the end of the 
day has influenced too many students to cut 
classes, thus inviting a less serious attitude. 

2. Courses in pre-flight aeronautics, re- 
fresher courses in mathematics, basic arithme- 
tic, fundamentals of machines, fundamentals 
of electricity, radio and code, touch typing 
and code, and blue-print reading should be in- 
cluded in the regular program. 

3. The adult leaders from the community 
need assistance in dealing with high school age 
youth. Also, the system of accounting for pu- 
pils and checking the results of their work 
should be carried out as meticulously outside 
the school building as within the regular class- 
rooms. 

4. Due to the haste with which the pro- 
gram was inaugurated the counseling service 
was neither so extensive or intensive as is de- 
sirable for the intelligent selection of courses. 


There are many implied improve- 
ments, suggestions, and remedies in 
the above appraisal. The guidance 
and counseling services are already 


busily engaged in assisting the stu- 
dents to choose wisely for the coming 
year in light of their own personal in- 
ventories. The Student-Faculty Coun- 
cil is engaged in drafting regulations 
to insure the maximum of advantage 
to all students. The purely service 
activities will be conducted after 
school hours in order to give greater 
significance to the work and dignity 
to those who volunteer. 

Each succeeding experience brings 
light for future refinements. A sopho- 
more girl paraphrased Dewey all un- 
knowingly when she announced to her 
First Aid partner who had monopo- 
lized the practice period, “I can only 
learn bandaging by doing it!” Thus, 
by means of Victory Courses, we are 
learning and growing by doing new 
and necessary kinds of work. 


High School Senior Weekend 


EVA M. WHITLEY 


The girls of Atlantic Christian Col- 
lege, Wilson, North Carolina, have 
for the past two years played hostess 
to high school seniors on the weekend 
of the May Day Exercises. 

This year the Woman’s Dormitory 
Council again assumed the responsi- 
bility for planning and directing the 
entire program of the weekend, un- 
der the supervision of the Dean of 
Women. Three committees were ap- 
pointed: program, arrangements, and 
invitation. The program committee 
scheduled events fer Saturday after- 
noon and Sunday. 

Members of the arrangements com- 
mittee talked with each college girl 


to find out how many would share 
rooms with visiting seniors and gen- 
erally cleared the way for all events 
on the program. The invitation com- 
mittee wrote personal invitations to all 
the high school girls, made name tags 
for everyone, and served as guides. 
Organizations on the campus accepted 
the responsibility for each event on 
the program, thus assuring its success 
and at the same time giving more per- 
sons the opportunity to participate. 

The weekend was unanimously ac- 
claimed a success, though many ways 
of improving it in years to come were 
discovered and recorded for future 
reference. 
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In its organization for guidance, 
West Seattle High School is fortunate 


in the following respects: 

1. Personnel work is encouraged and ap- 
preciated by the school administration. 

2. The principal makes a point of training 
the entire faculty in the work. 

3. The school board allows an hour a day 
to each of three counselors and two hours a 
day to the fourth, in addition to full time to 
a boys’ adviser and a girls’ adviser. 

4. A member of the faculty serves half of 
each day as a home visitor. 

5. The school has the service of a nurse 
and a physician for part time. 

6. An excellent child guidance clinic is 
operated by the city school system. 

7. The principal conducts classes for par- 
ents in the study of adolescence preceding Par- 
ent-Teacher Association meetings each month. 

8. The school board employs a Supervisor 
of Adult Education who does much to educate 
parents to cooperate with the school in its per- 
sonnel work. 

9. The equipment includes a counselor’s 
office used by counselors during their respec- 
tive office hours, filing cabinets for personnel 
records, materials for giving mental and voca- 
tional aptitude tests, and offices for the boys’ 
and girls’ advisers. 

That every teacher is a personnel 
worker is presupposed in our guid- 
ance plan. The records in the coun- 
selors’ files are available to all teach- 
ers, and through case conferences and 
interviews, an effort is made to keep 
teachers informed as to conditions af- 
fecting their pupils. 

When limited time makes it impos- 
sible for the class teacher to help the 
pupil with problems outside the scope 
of his classroom, he refers him to the 
first period teacher, who is also home 
room teacher. This period is twen- 
tyl minutes longer than the others. 
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Personnel Work in West Seattle 
High School 


MABEL CHILBERG 


In those cases where contacts with 
other teachers, parents or social agen- 
cies, or extended and frequent inter- 
views with the pupil require more 
time and expert training than class or 
home room teacher has, the pupil is 
sent to his class counselor. It some- 
times happens that a boy or girl re- 
quires more study and help than even 
his counselor can give him. Emotion- 
al problems, financial difficulties, 
health conditions, and maladjustments 
in the home are referred to the boys’ 
and girls’ advisers who, with the help 
of the home visitor, the school medi- 
cal staff, the child guidance depart- 
ment and various social agencies, 
delve into the cases in an attempt to 
determine causes and discover means 
of making needed adjustments. 
Frequently case conferences are 
held, usually before school but some- 
times during school hours, when 
teachers leave their classes to attend. 
In addition to the class teachers of the 
pupil involved, the class counselor, 
boys’ or girls’ adviser, the home vis- 
itor, the principal and vice-principal, 
sometimes the nurse, and occasionally 
representatives of the Family Society, 
State Department of Public Welfare, 
or other social agencies participate in 
these conferences. The guidance clerk 
takes notes for the personnel files. 
These conferences are of inestimable 
value, not only in helping teachers 
to arrive at an understanding of their 
pupils, but also in enabling them to 
improve their own methods, through 
hearing one another tell of pupils’ 
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behavior, their interpretations, and 
their techniques. The principal pre- 
sides, opening with a brief statement 
of the problem and a review of cumu- 
lative record, health record, personnel 
notes from former schools, and other 
pertinent information. The results of 
mental tests are reported and, if the 
pupil has been studied at the Child 
Guidance Clinic, its findings and rec- 
ommendations are read and a plan for 
future treatment worked out. 
Recognizing the importance of first 
contacts, the counselors and boys’ and 
girls’? advisers visit the elementary 
and the junior high schools to help 
with the pupils who are to enter high 
school the next semester. At this time 
the children become acquainted with 
these persons to whom they are in- 
vited to bring perplexing questions 
which may arise when they get to high 
school. The significant comments 
made by eighth and ninth grade teach- 
ers are helpful. In addition to the 
cumulative records and nurses’ cards 
which are sent to the high school, in- 
valuable personnel notes indicating 
lines along which the pupil is likely to 
succeed, situations which should be 
avoided, and causes of difficulty in the 
past, are sent to the high school in 
duplicate so that boys’ and girls’ ad- 
visers, as well as counselors, may have 
copies. Counselors are on duty daily 
* * 
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during the week preceding the open- 
ing of school in September, to help 
newcomers from other cities plan their 
program. Throughout the year they 
give late entries special attention. 

The boys’ and girls’ clubs, through 
their host and hostess committees play 
a significant part in the adjustment of 
newcomers to the school, as they wel- 
come them in such a way as to make 
them feel that they are among friends 
who are eager to get acquainted with 
them and aid them in finding their 
places in the activities of the school. 
During the year guidance of pupils by 
pupils, through home room discussions 
led by roll presidents or representa- 
tives of the boys’ and girls’ clubs or 
classes, is a potent factor in the mould- 
ing of student opinion and often leads 
to effective personnel work by student 
leaders and teachers. “Let’s Walk to 
School and Help Win the War,” 
“Conduct on the School Busses,” 
“My Place in the Victory Corps,” 
“Let’s Win with Tin” are topics dis- 
cussed. 

Thus, by enlisting the interest and 
cooperation, not only of counselors 
and teachers but also of the boys and 
girls, we try to help each individual 
find that place in the school democ- 
racy where he can develop most effec- 
tively into a good citizen of the com- 
munity. 

* 


CHANGES IN POSITION 
Miss Margaret Lee Hargrove, for the past six years Dean of Women, Professor of 
Latin, and Chairman of the Department of Classical Languages and Literature at Carroll 
College, has resigned to enter the employ of the American National Red Cross as Assistant 
Director of Personnel, Eastern Area, in charge of the selection of young women for over- 


seas Club service. 


After twenty years in the position of Dean of Women, Maude E. Minrow has decided to 
resign from her position at Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, work which she char- 
acterized as “delightful.” She will continue to contribute to the individual development and 
guidance of individuals, but in a less strenuous way. 























An In-Service Guidance Week* 


H. F. MOSSMAN 


Teachers’ conferences for profes- 
sional study are not new. More 
unusual is the intensive period of in- 
service education, held the week be- 
fore school officially begins and initi- 
ated by the teachers for the purpose 
of improving their guidance methods. 
Our first experience with a conference 
of this kind in Hinsdale Township 
High School proved an effective 
means of studying some problems con- 
fronting us this year. 

The story of the development of 
this plan of professional study is in- 
teresting, for it developed from within 
the teaching staff and was planned by 
a committee of teachers. During last 
January and February, the Principal 
met with a committee of teachers for 
the purpose of studying the possibili- 
ties of setting up a counselor program 
for the high school for the school year 
1943-1944. At one of these meetings, 
a teacher, Miss Nellie Cline, suggest- 
ed that the staff come back one week 
before the opening of school for 
the purpose of studying some phases 
of next year’s work. The teachers 
present at the meeting discussed the 
matter and recommended the proposal 
for discussion by the Staff Committee, 


*Developed with the assistance of the teachers on 
the Hinsdale Township High School Staff: Helen 
Baber, Josephine Broholm, Nellie Cline, Donald Dav- 
enport, Ferne Dawson, Clifford Durman, Harvey 
Flanders, Florence Gillette, Anne Goodchild, Naomi 
Lindon, Marjory Lyons, Myrtle Mainquist, Wm. C. 
Maxwell, Earl Meikle, Barbara Miller, Dellagene 
Molden, Harold McKee, Grace McKichan, Mary 
McMullan, Elaine Nord, George Pixley, Russell Pop- 
penhager, Clare Riessen, Ina Mae Sanders, Blanche 
Swindell, Ruth Trevithick, George Wakefield, Robert 
Walker, Katherine Whitehorn, Robert Wright. 
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which is virtually the teachers’ admin- 
istration committee. The Staff Com- 
mittee discussed the proposition at 
length at successive meetings and. 
made investigations of what other 
schools were doing along this line. 
They were so well pleased with the 
prospect of such a conference that they 
presented the plan to the entire staff 
at a faculty meeting. After working 
out the details of the plan, they again 
presented it to the staff and it was ap- 
proved by unanimous vote. 

The Staff Committee was delegated 
the responsibility of organizing the 
conference during the summer months. 
The Committee decided to hold the 
meetings from August 31 to Septem- 
ber 4, five days of morning and after- 
noon sessions. The Committee tenta- 
tively planned (and it worked out es- 
sentially as planned) to devote the 
first two days to the identifying of in- 
dividual problems of students and a 
thorough understanding of those 
problems; the third day, to the study 
of techniques of counseling which 
might be employed by the classroom 
teacher, and the fourth and fifth days 
to a study of the group activity pro- 
gram of the entire school. Ruth 
Strang of Columbia University was 
invited to take charge of the work of 
the first two days; S. A. Hamrin of 
Northwestern University was asked to 
lead our discussions on the third day; 
and Fred Dixon, Principal of the 
High School in Elgin, Illinois, was in- 
vited to direct our studies of the ac- 
tivity program. 
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The Committee also suggested that 
students should participate in this pro- 
gram. 

StrupENT Pane. Discussion 

At the beginning of the Tuesday 
morning session, nine students, select- 
ed by the teachers, were asked to dis- 
cuss the problems which high school 
students were facing this fall and the 
help which they thought teachers 
coud give them. The panel was com- 
posed of the following: Seniors, Elea- 
nor Creed, Bob Harris, Gwendolyn 
Pouzar. Juniors, Barbara Beebe, 
Marshall Keig, Kathryn Manfrin, 
Bill Tietz. Sophomores, Peggy Kel- 
ler, Philip Thomas. Discussion lead- 
er, Miss Strang. A summary of this 
discussion, which lasted over an hour, 
follows: 

The first problem discussed related 
to military service. One student was 
greatly concerned about the uncertain- 
ty of juniors and seniors returning to 
school because they were so near the 
draft age. The students were also in- 
terested in knowing where they could 
find information concerning the op- 

portunities open to them in the mili- 
tary, naval, and air services. All of 
the students were definitely of the 
opinion that the teachers should make 
this information available to them and 
help them appraise their individual 
potentialities. 

One of the junior boys was very 
much concerned about the organiza- 
tion of the activity period and the use 
of that time daily. . He thought that 
a few of the students were wasting 
their time and that there were not 
enough activities to interest all the 
students. In the discussion that fol- 
lowed, these suggestions were made: 
(1) that the opportunities for group 
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meetings or study during the activity 
period be made clearer to all the stu- 
dents; (2) that new interest groups 
be formed as students requested them; 
(3) that conflicts which the more ac- 
tive students experience be eliminated 
by individual guidance in their choice 
of activities, by the careful planning 
of their activity program tentatively 
for the high school years when they 
plan their educational program, and 
by the better scheduling of clubs and 
committee meetings to avoid conflicts; 
and (4) that students who choose to 
study during the activity period be 
better supervised and guided indi- 
vidually in more efficient reading and 
study habits. 

Another problem, also in the field 
of group activities, was that of lack 
of interest on the part of the student 
body in the Student Council work. 
Members of the panel thought that 
this was due to the poor quality of 
some of the representatives elected 
and to the lack of time available for 
the presentation of Student Council 
recommendations. It was suggested 
that the importance of Student Coun- 
cil work and the qualifications of rep- 
resentatives be discussed in the home- 
room before nominations were held. 
They felt that Student Council work 
could succeed only if the best repre- 
sentatives were elected and allotted 
definite time each week for reporting 
the Student Council discussions. The 
representatives should also be given 
individual assistance in making their 
reports vital and interesting to the 
homeroom groups. The last sugges- 
tion made was that perhaps it would 
be wise to elect more than one repre- 
sentative during the year. 

The next problem mentioned was 
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that of getting students who had been 
doing remunerative work to return to 
school this fall. Some of the factors 
which should be considered in making 
the decision between school and a full- 
time job were clearly brought out by 
members of the panel: the financial 
need of the family, the ability of the 
student to profit by what the high 
school had to offer, his long-term edu- 
cational plan, the country’s need for 
workers, the advantages of high school 
graduation, and the satisfaction which 
the student is or is not getting from 
his high school life. Some of the rec- 
ommendations made were counseling 
service for those who were not plan- 
ning to return to school so that they 
would be sure to consider all the fac- 
tors with reference to their own case, 
modification of the school curriculum 
to make it meet the needs of all the 
students, creation of a school atmos- 
phere in which every student would 
feel that he “belonged,” and provi- 
sion for part-time work. In some in- 
dustries four-hour shifts and Saturday 
work are offered to qualified school 
students. The school’s responsibility 
is to discuss the possibility of part-time 
work with individual students in the 
light of their twenty-four hour sched- 
ule, their ability, health, and needs, 
and to make the work an intrinsic part 
of their total educational experience. 
There was further discussion of the 
problem of helping each student to 
plan his educational program, and of 
the teacher’s responsibility for such 
counseling. All of the students felt 
that considerable time should be spent 
by all teachers in helping to develop 
good study and reading habits. 
Another problem mentioned was 
that of teaching students to speak be- 





fore large or small groups with ease. 
Members of the panel felt that all 
classes should ré€quire more oral re- 
ports and dramatizations that were 
well-planned and meaningful. 

The last major problem brought up 
was that of having all groups in the 
school represented in all the activities 
and work of the school. One student 
said that while our school had made 
progress along that line, there was still 
more that could be done to have real 
democracy. He felt that all the ac- 
tivities should be open to students of 
all sections of the township alike, and 
that teachers should see that all stu- 
dents obtained information about the 
various opportunities in the school. 
The “Big Sisters” and the electing of 
officers and committee chairmen and 
members from all groups represented 
in the school were mentioned as espe- 
cially commendable. 

It was an inspiration to all the 
adults present to have, as the first 
feature of the guidance week, this 
demonstration of vivid, thoughtful, 
socially-minded, straight thinking on 
school problems by this able group of 
students. 

After the students had presented 
their point of view the teachers met 
alone to carry further the students’ 
discussion. They became acquainted 
with various sources of information 
concerning military service and oppor- 
tunities for continued education and 
development of special abilities in the 
Armed Forces, and with sources of oc- 
cupational information. They then 
considered ways of publicizing various 
types of information through the bul- 
letin boards, the library, regular 
classes, staff meetings, newspapers, 
counseling service to students and par- 
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ents, and through the Parent-Teacher 
Association. Attention was called to 
the problem of making students aware 
of their responsibilities as well as of 
their opportunities. Upon the teacher 
rested the responsibility for helping 
each student to discover his potenti- 
alities. 

The remainder of the morning was 
spent in discussing the subject of de- 
mocracy in the class room. The fol- 
lowing conclusions resulted from this 
discussion: 

1. That democracy in the class- 
room does not mean either complete 
freedom or complete classroom dic- 
tatorship. 

2. Democracy does mean (a) stu- 
dents’ opportunity to share in the 
making of plans and the choice of ma- 
terials to be studied, (b) considerate- 
ness shown by pupils and teachers for 
one another, (c) the teacher’s role as a 
working member of the group, ready 
to make suggestions, to initiate, if 
necessary, ideas for individual and 
group work, and to set limits for con- 
duct which all the members accept as 
just and desirable. 


UNDERSTANDING Our StTuDENTS 


On Tuesday afternoon we contin- 
ued the work of the morning. Rec- 
ognizing that class work cannot be 
truly individualized unless the teacher 
has some knowledge of the personality 
trends and needs of each of his stu- 
dents, the teachers sought ways of 
obtaining this information. They de- 
cided to use intelligently any previous 
records of marks, test results, absences, 
and other information available; to 
share with other teachers positive, not 
negative, information that might ben- 
efit an individual student; to observe 


individual students in class, noting the 
kind of questions they ask, the com- 
ments they make, any evidences of 
anxiety, their relations with fellow 
students and teacher, their reaction to 
difficulty and criticism, and their spe- 
cial interests and abilities. In their in- 
formal conversations with students, 
teachers may obtain significant infor- 
mation about students’ attitudes, home 
relationships, goals, and purposes. 
Carefully prepared questionnaires, 
autobiographies and compositions 
written by students in English classes, 
daily schedules of their twenty-four 
hour activities, samples of their crea- 
tive work, records of their interests 
and their participation in extra-curric- 
ular activities, all supply valuable in- 
formation, if obtained with the inter- 
est and cooperation of the students. 

Information from all of these 
sources should gradually be accumu- 
lated in the individual students’ fold- 
ers, kept up to date, and periodically 
summarized by the counselors. 

The group agreed that no informa- 


tion was worth obtaining at the cost ~ 


of creating antagonism on the part of 
students or parents. They were also 
agreed that the purpose of obtaining 
this kind of information was to help 
the student understand himself and to 
appraise his abilities and experiences 
and that he should share in the collect- 
ing and use of cumulative record data. 


RELAXATION AND READING 


Tuesday evening the teachers en- 
joyed a “get acquainted” dinner in 
one of the Home Economics rooms. 
The members of the Board of Educa- 
tion were the guests of the teachers. 
After the social relaxation of the din- 
ner, Miss Strang spoke on the subject 
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of “Reading Problems of Adoles- 
cents.” On Wednesday Mrs. Moss- 
man gave a luncheon to the women 
members of the faculty and in the 
evening the counselors had dinner to- 
gether. The following Tuesday eve- 
ning Mr. E. B. Johnson, President 
of the Board of Education, invited the 
teachers and Board members to din- 
ner in his home. These very enjoy- 
able social events added to the effec- 
tiveness of the conference. 


IMPROVING Our INTERVIEWS 


On Wednesday morning most of 
the time was spent in helping teachers 
to gain a certain sensitivity to good 
and poor features in interviewing 
techniques. Miss Strang had four re- 
corded interviews which several teach- 
ers dramatized. Among the desirable 
qualities which were mentioned in the 
discussion of these interviews were the 
following: (1) sensitivity to what the 
student is thinking and especially to 
what he is feeling; (2) skill in shar- 
ing with the student the responsibility 
for solving the problem—student and 
interviewer each have much to con- 
tribute; (3) considerateness for the 
student or parent which may be shown 
in many ways, as, for example, asking 
the student’s consent before contacting 
the parents; (4) willingness to listen 
and learn—most teachers do too much 
of the talking in the interview; (5) a 
positive approach—recognition of real 
achievements and good qualities on 
which to build; (6) acceptance of the 
student or parent as he is, with 
sympathetic objectivity and under- 
standing of his difficulties and with 
confidence that together they can do 
something constructive about them; 
(7) encouragement of student or par- 


ent to think through the situation him- 
self and to formulate a plan that 
seems reasonable and practical to him; 
and (8) provision for future follow- 
up and conferences. 

The second half of the morning was 
given over to a study of the qualities 
of leadership. About a dozen of the 
students who were officers of organi- 
zations for the next year attended this 
meeting. The following qualities of 


leadership were discussed: 

(1) A cooperative, non-dictatorial attitude. 

(2) Keen sense of responsibility for the 
best development of every member of the 
group. 

(3) Ability to take part in the work of 
the group and to make one’s self a part of that 
group. 

(4) Ability to develop interest and initia- 
tive in the members so that the work of the 
group will continue in the leader’s absence. 

(5) Sensitivity to the situation, and to the 
interests, abilities, needs, and desires of every 
member of the group. 

(6) Having clear definite purposes and 
goals, 

(7) A sense of “within-ness” and integra- 
tion of the self gained through meditation, as, 
for example, Gandhi’s “day of silence.” 

Criteria for judging effective leadership 
was the last subject discussed in the morning 
session. 


ImpRovING Our CouUNSELING 
PROCEDURES 

On Thursday morning, the third 
day of the conference, Mr. Hamrin 
spent the first hour and a quarter in 
demonstrating the techniques of coun- 
seling in an educational interview with 
one of the senior boys. It was a very 
effective demonstration, conducted 
under difficult conditions. The boy se- 
lected was above average mentality 
and ability and talked freely and 
frankly. The results of the interview 
were enlightening to all of the teach- 
ers who thought they knew something 
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of the boy before the interview began. 
At the conclusion of the interview 
he was taken into a separate room 
and was given three tests: the Otis 
Mental Ability Test, the Bell Adjust- 
ment Student Inventory, and the Ku- 
dor Preference Test. The results of 
these tests were analyzed, interpreted, 
and discussed with the student at the 
beginning of the afternoon session. 

In discussing the various aspects of 
the classroom teacher as a counselor, 
Mr. Hamrin based his remarks on the 
fundamental principle that counseling 
was not the work of a special group of 
teachers to be known as counselors but 
the job of every single classroom 
teacher who hoped to do an effective 
piece of teaching. 

In discussing the qualities of a good 
counselor, the teachers felt that a good 
counselor (1) will quickly gain the 
complete and absolute confidence of 
the pupil, (2) must be emotionally 
mature with a well rounded moral 
life, (3) must have a real and genuine 
interest or faith in human nature, (4) 
must have a strong sense of objectiv- 
ity, (5) must recognize his own limi- 
tations, (6) must be an active and 
dynamic listener. In closing, Mr. 
Hamrin listed seven types of coun- 
selors with whom he was acquainted 
in his work of the last several years: 
(1) the “Know it all,” (2) the persua- 
sive salesman type, (3) the kind who 
has an interest in details but who does 
not connect information with the indi- 
vidual, (4) the reserved type whose 
outstanding difficulty is that he classi- 
fies people too readily, (5) the senti- 
mental type, often women, (6) the 
prying type who often are men, (7) 
the give-and-take type. This type is 
ready to understand the individual 
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and do what he can to help him solve 
his problems. 

The second half of the afternoon 
was given over to a discussion of how 
to help students help themselves. The 
afternoon session was concluded by a 
study of empathy, a feeling into the 
other person’s point of view, making 
the other fellow really feel that you 
are thinking and feeling his problems, 
a most difficult task even for the ex- 
pert. 


BETTER VALUES FROM GROUP 
AcTIVITIES 


Students turned out 34 strong for 
the final morning of the conference 
when Mr. Fred Dixon discussed ex- 
tra-curricular activities. The program 
in this school meets the six-point re- 
quirements he set up as ideal: (1) a 
club program on school time, empha- 
sizing hobbies, (2) a home room to 
serve as a clearing house, (3) an as- 
sembly program maintaining high 
standards, with many assemblies grow- 
ing out of any class’s work, (4) a stu- 
dent council in which students and 
teachers would work together to make 
school a better and more democratic 
place, (5) democratic social events, 
and (6) a newspaper and a handbook 
of information. 

The activity program should be 
evaluated by students and teachers 
every year or two. In evaluating an 
activity program, Mr. Dixon listed 
fourteen questions that are funda- 


mental: 

(1) Are these activities of educational 
value? 

(2) Are the sponsors becoming better 
sponsors? 

(3) Are the pupils becoming increasingly 
interested? 

(4) Is the activity program a part of the 
life of the school? 
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(5) Are there changes in student morale? 

(6) Are students carrying an increasing 
share of the responsibility? 

(7) Are students guided wisely into ac- 
tivities and activity leadership? 

(8) Are the activities being interpreted to 
the student and community? 

(9) Is the Student Council the most im- 
portant coordinating group of the student 
body? 

(10) Does the program give the students 
a feeling of “belongingness” to the school? 

(11) Does the program broaden the in- 
terests of the students? 

(12) Does the program help the student 
and give him the opportunity to succeed? 

(13) Has the program grown out of the 
life of the school and does it fit the needs of 
this particular school? 

(14) Has the emphasis been placed upon 
a philosophy or on organization? 

The second half of the morning— 
almost two hours—was given over to 
a discussion of the activity program as 
it is set up in this high school. Stu- 
dents and teachers both participated in 
the questioning of Mr. Dixon, who 
was asked to evaluate various phases 
of our program. 

Thirteen students met by them- 
selves that afternoon and drew up 
some recommendations that logically 
followed the large-group meeting. 


REpoRTED PLAN oF ACTION BY 
SMALL Discussion GRouPS 


On Wednesday afternoon, the 
teachers divided into three small dis- 
cussion groups in order to outline a 
more specific plan of action for their 
guidance work this school year. It 
might be added that these small group 
meetings were so successful that it was 
recommended at the Friday afternoon 
general meeting that the groups meet 
throughout the year to suggest useful 
changes and to evaluate the school’s 
progress in carrying out the program 


outlined. A brief composite summary 
of the recommandations made in these 
three reports follows: 


Study of Individual Students 


That, early in the year, classroom 
teachers closely observe the speaking, 
reading, listening, sharing, and writ- 
ing habits of class members. 

That the high school give an intel- 
ligence test and that the English 
teachers continue to circulate the lowa 
Reading Test scores. 

That the get-acquainted-with-pu- 
pils process be improved by individual 
conferences if time permits, by closer 
acquaintance with all the eighth grade 
teachers who send pupils to Hinsdale 
High School, and by the recommen- 
dation of fuller reports and records on 
those incoming students. 

That through the English classes 
all incoming freshmen write autobiog- 
raphy for the individual files to be 
compiled in the counselors’ offices, and 
that all available autobiographies 
from last year’s freshmen be secured 
for the same purpose. 

That specific reasons for student ab- 
sence be put in the hands of the teach- 
ers. 


Personality Development and Scho- 
lastic Achievement in the Classroom 


That teachers keep themselves con- 
scious of the salutary effect of class- 
room praise, incidental though it may 
seem at the moment. 

That teachers try to increase the 
self-confidence of students by learn- 
ing what each can do well and by giv- 
ing proper recognition. 

That each teacher help students 
read the subject taught more effective- 
ly, make the assignments purposeful 
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and clear to the student, discuss errors 
and exceptional achievement, and con- 
tinually evaluate students’ progress. 
That supervision of study periods 
encourage students at the first meeting 
to set up their own rules and policies 
for improving study hall conditions. 
That teachers of special subjects 
like music, shop, and home economics 
have opportunity to make their sub- 
jects contribute still more effectively 
to the stimulation of individual stu- 
dent interests and the development 
of his special abilities and talents. 
That one way in which certain stu- 
dents may acquire a sense of “belong- 
ing” by having something concrete to 
do (as well as providihg certain teach- 
er-releases simultaneously) might be 
through the creation of a “service” 
group. Suggested tasks: watching 
doors and restrooms during entertain- 
ments, doing between-period hall 
duty, waiting on tables, etc. 
That the present grade warning slip 
system be continued. 


Counseling Procedures 


That the new counselor system be 
broached to the students in the most 
diplomatic and enlightening way pos- 
sible, perhaps through each counselor 
meeting with his group in a clarifica- 
tion session, and through the school 
newspaper issue of September 10. 

That a cumulative personnel folder 
for each student including information 
described on page 34 be gradually 
built by the faculty and counselors to- 
gether, kept in the counselors’ offices 
or some other centrally located place, 
and be used by both faculty and coun- 
selors for studying each student’s 
progress and for guiding him through 
his entire school career. 


oF Deans or WoMEN 


That in certain cases counselors ob- 
tain from teachers their points of view 
on individual students. 

That the counselors aim to improve 
their relationships among students and 
teachers, and meet with the teachers 
to discuss counseling problems. 

That individual students learn to 
appraise themselves and share in their 
own guidance so that they are not so 
much guided as guiding. 

That counselors’ rooms be assigned 
to individual teachers for use in their 
free period. 


Group Activities. 


That the Student Council consider 
the values of the leaders’ or presi- 
dents’ club. The idea of the newly 
organized Treasurers’ Club that is de- 
signed to train every treasurer of an 
organization might be extended. 

That commercial department up- 
perclassmen and honor roll students 
be given more opportunity to become 
known to teachers and other students. 


Continuation of the Conference 


That meetings of club leaders and 
the whole faculty be more frequently 
held and that the Student Council con- 
sider the evaluation of specific clubs. 

The planning committee which met 
on Friday afternoon after the last 
group meeting concluded that this 
week of educational experience was 
the best they had ever had, and that 
they should begin to plan a similar 
conference for next year. They felt 
that the other teachers likewise were 
enthusiastic about it, and considered 
it an unique contribution to their pro- 
fessional life and an outstanding chal- 
lenge to them for the coming school 
year. 
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Greetings and Reports from Section 
Chairmen 


University Deans’ SuRVEY 


From a hasty survey of members of 
the University Section, we have dis- 
covered that the use of women’s res- 
idence halls by the armed forces 
ranges from complete occupancy of 
all halls (Denver, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Missouri, Oklahoma, Wis- 
consin), to no occupancy of any halls 
(Boston, Maine, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, West Virginia). Georgia 
has lost all but one hall, and others 
have lost one half to one third of their 
halls (Cornell, Delaware, Iowa, Mi- 
ami, Minnesota, Ohio University, 
Ohio Wesleyan, Syracuse). 

Arrangements for housing the 
women who are displaced include in- 
creasing the remaining facilities by 
the use of double-deck beds and more 
crowded quarters (Minnesota, Ohio 
Wesleyan), leasing and refurnishing 
the unused fraternity houses (Cor- 
nell, Idaho, Illinois, Georgia, Miami, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Syracuse), the larg- 
er use of sorority houses (Denver, 
Georgia) or of other University- 
owned houses (Syracuse), or of con- 
verted apartment houses (Syracuse, 
Miami) or by increasing the number 
of approved rooming houses (Denver, 
Missouri, Wisconsin). Supervision 
and regulation are for the most part 
the same and in some cases, better. 

There are many changes in the so- 
cial programs in all universities with 
the most. striking changes on the cam- 
puses where there are the larger num- 
bers of the armed forces. Curtail- 
ment of the usual program of dances 
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and parties would be expected because 
of the increase in extracurricular ac- 
tivities more appropriate to the war 
effort, and also to the dearth of civil- 
ian men students, to the difficulty of 
obtaining dance bands and entertain- 
ers, and to the transportation and food 
rationing limitations. Almost every- 
where the formal has given way to the 
informal in dress and entertainment. 
In some places the facilities and 
space in union buildings have been 
preempted for the armed forces (Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Wisconsin). In oth- 
ers, new social unions or meeting 
places have been set up, sometimes in 
cooperation with the USO civic cen- 
ters. Most Deans report the splendid 
work of the women student groups in 
meeting their new responsibilities as 
campus hostesses for soldiers and sail- 
ors. 
Inevitably there are sources of con- 
flict between student groups and 
armed forces on any campus. Soldiers 
have a more strenuous program, less 
leisure time, and their free hours 
usually do not coincide with the rec- 
reational hours of the students. Ra- 
tioning and transportation difficulties 
which plague the students are not felt 
by the soldiers. While the scholastic 
accomplishments of the soldiers are 
noteworthy, their traditions and loy- 
alties are not those of “Old Siwash.” 
Few of them have friends or acquaint- 
ances who can give them immediate 
entree into the local campus society. 
With many types of training groups 
there are significant age discrepancies. 
Usually the soldiers cannot reciprocate 
with parties or “Open House” in their 
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own quarters, and movie houses and 
restaurants are too crowded to make 
individual invitations acceptable. Of- 
ten there is a decided imbalance be- 
tween the numbers of men and wom- 
en, and stiff competition between 
WAVES and coeds for the attention 
of the men, or vice versa. These new 
situations are bringing with them some 
fundamental changes in the attitudes 
and techniques for achieving satis- 
factory recreational activities. There 
are not only more “mixers” and few- 
er dances, more group parties and 
fewer individual dates, but a different 
scale of social values, and different 
man-woman relationships. 

The free hours for soldiers and sail- 
ors are usually from Saturday after- 
noon to Sunday evening, and this has 
made it almost imperative to lift the 
ban on Sunday dancing. Of twelve 
mid-western universities recently re- 
porting on the problem, five now al- 
low informal unscheduled dancing in 
campus buildings and fraternity 
houses. Even in the more conserva- 
tive communities, the Sunday dancing 
at the USO center tends to break 
down the campus traditions and it is 
estimated that the problem will be 
acute in the fall. 

Kate H. MvueE ter, 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


A MessaGe to CoLtece Deans 


I have no advice to give to college 
deans. I need more than I can give. 
I have only a wish to share. 

I wish we could all be Leonardo da 
Vinci’s. Leonardo was, among many 
things, a mathematician, an engineer, 
and an artist. As mathematician and 
engineer, he dealt with quantitative 


terms and sought the secrets of the 
universe through equations and for- 
mulas. As artist, he dealt with quali- 
tative terms and sought the secrets of 
the universe through colors and 
brushes. 

Merejkowski has interpreted with 
clarity and power Leonardo’s long 
struggle to make quality and quan- 
tity meet. Surely, his analytical mind 
said, you can combine certain units in 
certain relations and produce beauty. 
Surely, his artistic spirit said, you can 
break up a work of art into the simple 
units of a mathematical formula. 
Leonardo never solved his problem, 
and to date on one else has. 

Plato recognized that the struggle 
between the purely quantitative and 
mechanical “atoms” of Democritus 
and the qualitative “seeds” of Anax- 
agoras set in motion by Nous, or 
Mind was significant for all of life, 
but she could not solve the problem 
of the part and the whole. . 

Educators are still arguing over 
whether to place pupils in situations 
in which separate skills are taught 
with the hope that the sum of the 
units will make good citizens or to 
place pupils in situations in which spir- 
itual quantities will be caught with 
the hope that the developing “organic 
wholes” will be the sort of persons 
who will know what to do in all new 
situations. 

I cannot wish that we deans may 
discover the missing link that might 
bring quality and quantity together. 
I do wish that we may at least recog- 
nize what is education in terms of 
quality and that we may try to imi- 
tate Leonardo in supplementing our 
intuitive artistic approach with the ele- 
ment of precision. 
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1 wish that we may be good engi- 
neers in turning out quantities of 
young people well trained in specific 
skills. I wish that we may be good 
artists working on qualities that are 
not subject to the limitations of mea- 
surement. 

We must supply the Government’s 
needs as fully as we can with quanti- 
ties of workers. (And perhaps the 
worst thing that can be said about war 
is that it reduces persons to quotas. ) 
We must remember that only in ab- 
normal times do Americans think of a 
person as only a sum of skills and as 
an eighth in a bomber’s crew. We 
must nourish and cherish the good- 
ness, the truth, and the beauty that 
give life meaning and worth, by cre- 
ating and defending the qualities of 
the spirit. 

ETHEL TILLeEy, 
Hastings College, 
Hastings, Nebraska. 


CoMMENTS FROM THE SECTION ON 
CoLLEGEs OF EDUCATION AND 
TEACHER TRAINING 


Here on the West Coast it has 
taken some months to determine the 
pattern of our new and enlarged re- 
sponsibility. In these uncertain times, 
so many changes are taking place and 
with such kaleidoscopic rapidity that 
one whirls from one activity to an- 
other. The exact design can unfold 
only from day to day as the specific 
problems arise. But one obvious fac- 
tor emerges clearly: the increasingly 
important work of the women and the 
responsibility and leadership that is 
offered to college women. 

We, as counsellors, must consider 
the future for the woman in the post- 
war world as well as the present for 


the college girl, We must not be 
blinded (nor let her be blinded) by 
the glamor of enlistment (even 
though most of us are helping in re- 
cruiting groups); nor by the dazzle 
of ready money in defense plants; nor 
by the freedom permitted by certain 
work, hitherto reserved for men only. 

One urgent problem is that caused 
by the depletion of our male popula- 
tion in colleges and the sudden pres- 
ence in our communities of thousands 
of uniformed young men. The mili- 
tary authorities recognize their rec- 
reational needs, and the call goes out 
for the assistance of the girls. The 
deans must help to keep this form of 
service on a high plane of friendliness 
and good fun, as well as morale build- 
ing. Care must be taken lest this 
round of social life offered by the 
community in true hospitality descend 
to cheap vulgarity through its neces- 
sary unconventionality. 

A shift of emphasis in some phases 
of our work is therefore obvious. Co- 
operative living for campus groups is 
still a very important problem for 
this section of the NADW. But 
most of the deans with whom your 
Chairman has talked have been busy 
these past months working with their 
girls and the U.S.O. centers on this 
problem of the entertainment of serv- 
ice men. 

For the January issue, may we not 
have comments on what your college 
is doing? The question of cooperative 
living has not been forgotten in all 
this, but this new problem needs some 
study also. Any comments will be 
deeply appreciated by your Chairman! 
Let’s pool our ideas and experiences 
by this medium while conferences and 
meetings are out of the picture! 
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Here in our community, we have an 
organized group of girls who serve as 
dancing partners, plan picnics, swim- 
ming parties, skating parties, and oth- 
er recreational opportunities, for men 
in service. About 80% of these girls 
either are, or have been, college girls. 
Thus, it becomes a vital part of the 
Dean’s work to serve as Senior Host- 
ess and Adviser in order to assist in as- 
suring girls and parents that conditions 
are right, and that the girls are con- 
sidered as guests and not as so many 
dancing partners “ordered up for the 
evening, delivered, and no questions 
asked.” 


Your chairman feels that this is an 
essential part in our war service to 
men in uniform. But it is also a vital 
part in the development of our girls. 
It will help to keep the balance in 
these chaotic times and will be of as- 
sistance in maintaining the standards 
of womanhood and developing leader- 
ship qualities toward which we are all 
striving. 

Heten Dimmick, 
San Jose State College, 
San Jose, California. 


GREETINGS To JuNIOR COLLEGE 
Deans 


It’s great to have this opportunity 
of greeting you and of wishing you a 
“life full of living” in the year ahead. 
New challenges are facing all of us 
both as deans and as citizens. Now, 
when there is so much change and 
insecurity in the lives of all those 
around us, we deans must be, more 
than ever, the stabilizers for our stu- 
dents. What a great task—that of 
helping the young people of today to 
find personal security, recognition and 





purpose in the chaos of a world at 
war! 

To us, in junior colleges, which are 
essentially the people’s colleges, comes 
also the task of keeping our education- 
al thinking alert—of seeing the needs 
of our community even before they 
arise, and of revising our college pro- 
grams on the basis of such needs, 
Most of us have already seen tremen- 
dous changes—new courses in meteor- 
ology, navigation, production illustra- 
tion, etc., being offered; women 
usurping men’s places in the science 
laboratories and technical courses; a 
greater number of students working 
longer hours; many taking on full 
household responsibility while parents 
work; the women finding new, unex- 
pected fun in women’s parties, in in- 
formal non-date picnics, and in un- 
selfish giving of impartial attention to 
service men at “soldier parties”; the 
men—and women, too—seeing grim 
purpose in their studies; and all stu- 
dents feeling kinship with one another 
in determination to do their best to- 
gether to win the war. 

Will you not each write and tell me 
what kinds of changes and plans of 
personnel work are developing in your 
college? Professional exchange of 
ideas is more important this year than 
ever, and I’d like to hear from all the 
junior colleges, so I could make a 
“round robin” junior college letter. 
(Please send your letter to me at 1325 
Ethel Street, Glendale 7, California, 
by November first. ) 

Here’s wishing for you wisdom, 
love, courage, and faith to carry 
through 1943-44. 

Lois H. Fuint, Dean of Women, 


Glendale, California, Junior College. 
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GREETINGS TO THE SECONDARY 
Scuoo.t DEans 


Now that the national convention is 
only a cherished memory, at least for 
the duration, we realize the privilege 
that was ours in attending the Febru- 
ary meetings. Not only did they offer 
the occasion for hearing inspirational 
speakers and attending panel discus- 
sions, they also made possible the ex- 
change of ideas among small groups 
with common problems. 

The secondary school section has 
been justly proud of its continually in- 
creasing spirit of mutual helpfulness 
and friendly sociability. Those who 
have attended recent meetings will 
long remember with pleasure our in- 
formal dinner on the opening day, the 
lively supper discussions, and the final 
party after the banquet in one of the 
member’s room. 

Since the convention has been set 
aside for the duration, the JourNAL 
becomes increasingly important. Why 
should not the Journat become the 
medium through which the secondary 
school deans continue their exchange 
of ideas and discussion of mutual 
problems? The opportunity is ours if 
we will take it. 

Elsie Smithies, our president, and 
the edtiors of the Journat have de- 
cided to devote part of the January 
Journat to five section reports. The 
secondary school section might build a 
symposium around the topic: “How 
can the secondary school dean func- 
tion more effectively in the present 
emergency?” Have you other sug- 
gestions? We can make our report 
truly worthwhile if we get original 
and timely ideas from many of you. 

In order to make our report of the 
greatest value, we must know what 


different deans are doing in their 
schools and communities. What is 
your most effective counseling proce- 
dure for preventing boys and girls 
from dropping out of school prema- 
turely? How have you increased the 
morale of the teachers and helped 
them to do more effective guidance of 
pupils and parents, individually and 
in groups? What sources of vocation- 
al information have you found most 
valuable in helping high school stu- 
dents make wise vocational plans? 
Have you succeeded in making part- 
time work contribute to the total edu- 
cation of the student? How do you 
help teachers and volunteers from the 
community to sponsor clubs so skilful- 
ly that young people wil really learn 
the ways of democracy? Which plans 
for entertaining men in service have 
proved most successful? Will you 
not write a description of your most 
successful procedure or of your most 
unique and effective contribution to 
the war effort and send it to me by 
November first? Please let me have 
your ideas on how secondary school 
deans can be more effective in the 
present emergency. Do you know of 
any outstanding or unusual contribu- 
tions that are being made to the war 
effort by other secondary school deans 
in your part of the country? The 
more suggestions and contributions we 
have from you, the better our sym- 
posium will be. Let us make our part 
of the January issue significant to 
everyone who receives the JouRNAL. 
May this year with its mounting 
duties and increasing responsibilities 
be stimulating and deeply satisfying. 
Heten Pritcuarp, 
Hartford Public High School, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 














We Deans 


INTERCHANGE OF IDEAs 


The NADW has always sought more effi- 
cient ways of helping its members. Every ef- 
fort must be made to retain the intimate and 
friendly feeling which has characterized the 
Association from its beginning. The attain- 
ment of this goal is possible only if each indi- 
vidual feels that she is an important part of 
the organization and has a personal responsi- 
bility to ask for assistance and to give help 
when called upon. Your officers would like to 
know: 1. What would you like NADW to give 
to you and to do for you this year; 2. What 
material you have which would help others; 
3. What contributions you would like from 
the Research Department of the NEA; 4. 
What deans should be asked to join us. Please 
write to us, demand from us, and send mate- 
rial to us. Thus the NADW, even without 
the inspiration of the convention, will grow 
in membership, will increase its influence, will 
be of service to those who are working with 
young people. We hope to receive many con- 
structive suggestions. Do not disappoint us. 


HEapQuaRTERS OFFICE 


The Association wishes to express its deep 
gratitude to Mrs. Kurtz, who has given us 
great assistance as headquarters secretary. She 
resigned in July, effective September first, to 
assume a new position in the field of aviation. 
We have been fortunate in securing Mrs. 
Helen Hunter Griswold to succeed her. Mrs. 
Griswold received her first degree at West 
Virginia University and her second in English 
at Radcliffe. She has taught English for sev- 
eral years, her last position being at Tran- 
sylvania University in Lexington, and she has 
also been on the staff of The National Ar- 
chives, and of the Bureau of Motion Pictures, 
Office of War Information in Washington. 
She is a person of excellent background and 
broad experience with a reputation as an in- 
defatigable worker. We are confident that she 
will be invaluable to the Associoation. 

Appreciation should be extended to Miss 
Adele Stamp, Headquarters Consultant, through 
whose conscientious and tireless efforts our two 
Executive Secretaries have been secured. 


BusINnEss 


Sentimental as we may all be about NADW, 
we must realize that this organization is a 
business with the obligations of a business, 
This statement must not be interpreted as a 
mercenary attitude but it must emphasize the 
fact that the financial affairs cannot be left to 
the President, the Treasurer, and the Execu- 
tive Secretary. The finances of the Associa- 
tion must be the concern of every member. 
Because of unforeseen circumstances, the trea- 
sury is at a very low ebb, but not at a discourag- 
ing level. It indicates, however, that if at all 
possible, dues should be paid in October. 


PUBLICATIONS 


During the last few years, the Association 
has accumulated interesting and valuable ma- 
terial, much of which is dateless for it deals 
with human nature. Many of our members 
have not availed themselves of its benefits, 
Therefore, in order to get a wider circulation, 
three combinations of articles and references 
have been compiled: 1. The field of Higher 
Education; 2. Secondary Education: 3. Bibli- 
ographies. Each package is priced at $1.00. 
The original value of some of the combina- 
tions is approximately $3.55. The list of the 
contents of each package was enclosed in the 
notification of your dues. Please read the an- 
nouncement carefully. Mail your order to 
Headquarters. Recently appointed deans, stu- 
dent deans, and others taking courses in per- 
sonnel work will find this material especially 
valuable. 


Tue Councit oF GuIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
AssociATIONS 


In place of a national convention, the Coun- 
cil will repeat the type of meeting held last 
January. An executive work session limited 
to the officers and executive committees of the 
member organizations and the delegates to the 
Board of Representatives of the Council will 
be held on Thursday and Friday, November 
18 and 19 in New York. On the evening of 
November 18 the committee hopes to broad- 
cast a special program to meetings of member 
organizations for a business session. Further 
information will be sent to you about the spe- 
cial meetings (see page 20). 
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Book Routes 


CATHERINE E. REED 


Our avenues of learning have been 
much affected by war pressures. 
Buildings, equipment, faculties, li- 
braries, and laboratories have been 
modified so as to yield effective and 
immediate aid in the emergency. The 
foreshortening of courses has intensi- 
fied the presentation of material and 
forced economies into the pursuit and 
expression of knowledge. This en- 
forced efficiency may result in prog- 
ress by clearing obscure bypaths and 
labyrinths in pedagogical literature. 
New highways are being cut through 
for guidance and personnel service as 
follows: 

“The Religious Counseling of Col- 
lege Students” by Thornton W. Mer- 
riam of Northwestern University is 
the fifth of a series on student person- 
nel work from the American Council 
on Education. It provides requisite 
background for meeting religious is- 
sues. The tragedies of the present 
years have necessitated religious guid- 
ance in higher education as in the 
armed forces and in civilian circles. 

“The Meaning of Intelligence’”” by 
George D. Stoddard, Commissioner 
of Education in the State of New 
York, is of paramount significance. It 
is an authoritative summation of the 
research and experience of this distin- 
guished leader of an educational sys- 
tem. His statement of the ingredi- 
ents of education is notable, since it 


*Merriam, Thornton W. and others. Religious 
Counseling of College Students. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1943. 77 p. $.50. 

"Stoddard, George Dinsmore. Meaning of Intelli- 
gence. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. 
504 p. $4.00. 
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comes at a time when measurement 
through testing is of tremendous im- 
portance in all aspects of selective 
service. He shows that the factors 
which enter into the growth of intelli- 
gence have profound significance for 
all education from nursery school 
years to advanced education in bar- 
racks or dormitory. In his final chap- 
ters he presents the social implications 
in inheritance, eugenics, population 
trends, and economic status as related 
to basic intelligence. This is a volume 
that augurs well for the educational 
program developing throughout a 
State, especially at a time when re- 
sourceful leadership is highly essen- 
tial. 

“As the Twig is Bent” by Richard 
Welling is worth perusal with refer- 
ence to student self-government. 
Through a lifetime spent on the study 
of politics, Welling has crusaded for 
government of the self as basic to 
progress. His is a statement starting 
from a lay interest and based on teach- 
ing practices that will introduce new 
insight into the actual functioning of 
government. In fact, since 1904 the 
National Committee which he organ- 
ized has declared its endorsement of 
self-government as fundamental in 
the democratic state. 

“Education and the People’s 
Peace’* from the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission urgently merits your 


*Welling, Richard. As the Twig is Bent. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942. 295 p. $3.00. 

“Educational Policies Commission. Education and 
the People’s Peace. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association and the American Association 
of School Administrators, 1943. 59 p. $.60. 
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attention. The call for peace in terms 
of purposes “secured from definitely 
planned systems of education” rings 
clearly in these times. The first solu- 
tion centers in an “informed and 
aroused public opinion” and consti- 
tutes the task which faces us at home. 
Then this task widens to the formulat- 
ing of an educational policy for the 
newly United Nations which will re- 
late itself to the other policies that are 
being determined as issues of this glo- 
bal war. Finally, an agency of inter- 
national scope that will determine the 
character of post-war education is de- 
lineated. This international agency 
would leave the control of educational 
activities to the individual nation but 
would be charged with the study of 
texts, syllabuses, and staffs with ref- 
erence to their impacts on international 
cooperation. The bulletin offers sug- 
gestions for the implementation of H. 
G. Wells’ statement: “The driving 
force that makes for peace or war is 
engendered where the young are 
taught.” 

“Child Development and Guidance 
in Rural Schools’”® by Ruth Strang 
and Latham Hatcher meets the needs 
of alert readers and rural teachers for 
a very simple, realistic, and concrete 
presentation of guidance principles 
and procedures. Schools on country 
roads and in small villages are coming 
to the fore in the nation’s attention, 
for they are answering the call to serv- 
ice in manifold ways. Rural children 
and rural teachers have become per- 
sons of crucial importance. This book 
helps educators to understand the 
forces that emanate from these edu- 


"Strang, Ruth, and Hatcher, Latham. Child Devel- 
opment and Guidance in Rural Schools. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1943. 218 p. $2.50. 
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cational centers and the power that 
may be generated within them. Miss 
Strang with her mastery of the intri- 
cate and extensive field of child 
growth has collaborated with Miss 
Hatcher, a beloved pioneer in the field 
of rural guidance, who contributes the 
vividness of her personal influence and 
her insight into human relationships. 
From the rural center which has often 
been designated as the cradle of de- 
mocracy there is a host of wisdom to 
be gathered for any educational insti- 
tution, urban, collegiate, or secondary. 
This book reenforces and supplements 
an interesting yearbook from the Na- 
tional Education Association on Guid- 
ance in Rural Schools. 

“Thirty Schools Tell Their Story”® 
is the fifth volume of a series from the 
Progressive Education Association. 
Following close upon the heels of the 
fourth volume, “Did They Succeed in 
College?” this latest publication tells 
how the thirty experimental schools 
discovered the most pressing problems 
which faced them, analyzed them- 
selves frankly and ruthlessly, and 
evaluated their contribution to the 
American Way of Life. Probably the 
greatest singnificance of this report to 
the personnel worker lies in the fact 
that the “education of the whole stu- 
dent” is as productive of scholarship 
as was mere acquisition of traditional 
subject matter. Apparently the thirty 
schools sought to make curricular con- 
tent “meaningful to youth and sig- 
nificant for social change.” This ex- 
periment supplies one valuable basis 
for redetermining educational goals. 


“Progressive Education Association, New York Com- 
mission on the Relation of School and College. Thirty 
Schools Tell Their Story. Adventure in American 
Education, Vol. V. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1943. 802 p. $4.00. 
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University and College Exchange 
LUCY J. FRANKLIN 


In the January issue of the Jour- 
NAL we stated that from time to time 
we would report upon the study of 
the A.B. degree now being carried on 
by the Massachusetts Division of the 
A.A.U.W. and a seminar class in Bos- 
ton University. 

The material gathered is almost 
overwhelming in volume and very 
challenging in content. More and 
more educators are giving serious 
thought to the question and more 
committees are being appointed to 
study it. The American Council of 
Learned Societies has recently pub- 
lished a book on the subject and Presi- 
dent Conant of Harvard has appoint- 
ed a group of administrators and pro- 
fessors to study “The Objectives of a 
General Education in a Free Society,” 
which will reexamine not only the col- 
lege, but also the secondary field. Our 
committee will end its work this year 
by compiling material and sending it 
to the one hundred and four colleges 
that have contributed to the study. 

It is obvious to all that at this stage 
of world upheaval we should not come 
to any conclusions or make any deci- 
sive plans for post-war education, but 
it is just as obvious that we skould be 
thinking out loud on the subject. The 
following paragraphs summarize a 
few of the more general ideas of our 
contributors. Specific questions and 
answers will appear later. 

If it is true that “every good thing 
is a result of change,” as Marcus Au- 
relius has said, then let us take cour- 
age that the apparently disturbing 
changes that have taken place in most 
of our liberal arts colleges may point 
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toa more glorious future. Ninety-five 
per cent. of our contributors think that 
the liberal-arts education will remain 
the bulwark of America’s educational 
system. The liberal arts college has 
survived all our wars and it will come 
through this one, scarred perhaps by 
criticism and open attack, chastened 
perhaps by awareness of its failures 
but more determined than ever to ren- 
der greater service in the future. 

Right now our colleges are training 
schools for the technical work so nec- 
essary to win the war. This technical 
science will carry us to every nation 
on the globe but it is the humanities 
that will help us to understand those 
nations. When the war is over, our 
boys, who have seen so much technol- 
ogy at work, will return to us hungry 
for arts and languages, history, liter- 
ature, music, etc., and our girls who 
are now in industry will join them in 
a movement toward the liberal arts 
which America has never known be- 
fore. They will be anxious to trans- 
late these subjects into their own 
peace-time experience as they have re- 
cently translated technology into war, 
but they will demand that the liberal 
arts be made to live and function in 
their lives as forcibly as technology 
functions today. Are our college pro- 
fessors ready to meet this situation? 
Can we hope again for the “born 
teacher” instead of the “ersatz” peda- 
gogue? Some college presidents seem 
doubtful about this. 

In ancient Greece the liberal arts 
were considered the most appropriate 
courses for the free man and the time 
has come to return to that interpreta- 
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tion. When this war is over, when 
man is more free than ever, when De- 
mocracy will be “the way of life” for 
a free society, is anyone foolish 
enough to think that we will “sur- 
render our heritage” at the moment 
when we need it most? 

Some liberal arts colleges have be- 
come distorted by mixing the voca- 
tional with the liberal subjects and not 
accomplishing anything in either. Such 
colleges have never developed the 
humanities to their full value and 
should either become whole-heartedly 
liberal or semi-vocational and drop 
the A.B. degree entirely. After the 
war is over and interest is revived in 
the classical languages and literature, 
when history and philosophy assume 
once more their proper places, when 
languages will be called upon to add 
Russian and Portuguese, Japanese, 
Chinese, etc., what room in the liberal 
arts program will there be for voca- 
tional subjects? Let vocations and 
professions come later, after youth has 
been prepared to live and assume re- 
sponsibility in a free democratic so- 
ciety. 

Many of our contributors think that 
the liberal arts college suffered a 
break-down when it ran up against the 
elective system and they hope for a 
movement away from that plan, vari- 
ously described as “the free field and 
no favor” system, the “hunting 
ground for the pleasant paths of least 
resistance” in which the “easiest pro- 
fessor wins.” 

Most of our contributors will agree 
to some form of acceleration at the 
college level in order to allow time for 
vocational and professional training, 
sf such acceleration can be accom- 


plished by reducing vacations and 
adding summer sessions. They are 
strenuously opposed to both “adul- 
teration” and “attenuation.” In the 
thirteenth century four years were 
considered enough time to give a 
youth some idea of the world’s knowl- 
edge. Can we afford to take less time 
than that today when even a synopsis 
of world knowledge is almost incom- 
prehensible? 

Before we proceed further in this 
study we must face the necessity of 
reexamining and reevaluating the 
field of secondary education. Our 
contributors are unanimous in saying 
that we cannot go very far in the study 
of the college field unless a simul- 
taneous study is made of the whole 
field of education, and they invite 
more joint studies similar to the one 
now being made at Harvard. In the — 
past high schools and colleges have 
gone their own way in this serious 
business of preparing youth for life. 
They have become educational isola-- 
tionists in their program, attitudes and 
methods, but neither the high school 
nor the college can function in the new 
world as isolationists any more than 
can the nations of the world. 





In Memoriam 


Mrs. Maude Louise Carter, dean © 
of women at New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College in Montclair, New Jersey, 
passed away on May 1, 1943. Dean 
Carter has been a member of the As-— 
sociation since 1937. ‘ 
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